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THE SOLID PLYMOUTH 1960 
HAS BEEN TEST-DRIVEN 
THE EQUIVALENT OF 20 YEARS 
OF ROUGH USE. YOU WOULDN’T 
WANT TO KEEP ANY 
STATION WAGON THAT LONG. 
BUT THAT’S NOT THE POINT. 


The point is Plymouth with Dura~Quiet Unibody 
should cost less to keep up, give more satisfaction 
and a better deal when you trade. We feel that 
this '60 Plymouth is the best built, best perform- 
ing of all the low-price station wagons today. 

Chrysler Corporation engineers decided on their 
new version of unit construction for wagons only after 
200,000 test-track miles in a prototype Plymouth. 

Close to 5900 steel-tight welds bind body and under- 
sills into one: the strong, quiet, solid Unibody. Con- 
ventional body bolts are gone: so are the rattles that 
resulted. Doors, windows, tailgate fit tight. Rust and 
corrosion yield to new manufacturing processes. 

With virtually trouble-free Unibqdy as its heart, 
your Plymouth Suburban will last. You should spend 
considerably less for maintenance over the miles. 

What is more, this big. beautiful, comfortable wagon 
offers you many sensible features— features that make 
your Plymouth wagon more useful, more enjoyable. 
Drive it today. 


A Chryslui-cnglneeieci produci, built i new solid way to give you solid sstislaction. 

SOLID PLYMOUTH 1960 


See "THE STEVE ALLEN PLYMOUTH SHOW, " Monday nights, NBC-TV. Solid! 








F<‘bruary 2Stli. 1050: 

The Day They KUled Cash 

•liiii lliNho|>: llopurlor 


Jim Bishop, the famous newspaperman, is 
the author of the best-selling biwks. "The 
Day Lincoln If us Shot" and "The Day 
Christ Died." lie is also a widely syndicated 
eoliimniil. 

Ca-li, of course, has not died. If you think 
so. try doing wiiliout it. In my family it is 
used freely. Too freely. I have often asked 
my children il they thought 1 was made of it 
and. after a monienl of hesi- 
tation, they have said: 
■‘\es." This proves that the 
girls are either not very 
bright, or too bright. 

These days. I carry very 
little cash. The wallet has 
attained a slimness I wish 
I could imitate. It Itolds 
about twenty dollars, some 
color photos of my grand- 
children, a reporter's police 
caru. an owner and driver’s license, a St. 
Christopher medal and a Diners' Club Card. 

That’s enough to get me where I want to 
go. and home again safely. I don't need any- 
thing else. I was studying the Diners' Club 
Card — a miraculous piece of cardboard — 
and thinking of how far man has traveled in 
trying to understand his own needs. 

Not too many centuries ago — a slow wink 
in the eye of Sirius — there were no banks. 
Whatever currency a family had was kept in 
jars around the house. If the house burned, 
or was robbed, the family fortune disap- 
peared. Then came the first private banks, 
and these Ci'onomists charged a fee to store 
money for safekeeping. 

It was not until later that !>ankers found 
out that money on deposit could be invested 
for the good of all, and that intere.st rniild lie 
paid to the depositor. Some of the.«e men. 
you will recall, invested unwisely in the years 
190" and 1929, and long lines of discouraged 
depositors stood before closed banks, hoping 


the hope of the hopeless. 

This led to the Federal Deposit In.surance 
Corporation, which means that llie United 
StatesGnvcrnmentend<>rsc(lsa\ ings accounts 
and stop))ed the failure of banks. It also led 
to the cheap checking account, through 
which the average wage earner could pay his 
bills by writing on a slip of ]ia[ier. This 
check was a long step in the right direction. 
It honored the signature of the private 
citizen. 

Now we have the Dincr-s’ Clul) Card, w hich 
is credit carried out a.s far as it will go. It 
does much more than cash and has more 
muscles than a certified check. The D.C. 
Card keeps track of your expenses. In my 
ease, the card does a great deal of account- 
ing: it tells me how much I spent here, there 
and everywhere anil it is an excclli-nt record 
of business expenses when income tax time 
comes. 

Tlie card is nearly universal in its use. It 
can be used to buy thousands of items 
and services — clothing, dinner, hotel rooms. 


boats, liquor, tires, cars, plane trips, luggage, 
stenographic services, recordings, cameras, 
fishing equipment, gifts, flowers — many, 
many things. .-Vmong the items it will not buy 
arc a space ship, a dental extraction and a 
guide conducted lour of the Kremlin. 

The D.C. executives are working on these. 
The cost of becoming a member is S5. The 
low fee led to some suspicion on my part. I 
figured that if I bought Sl.OOO worth of mer- 
chandise. and The Diners' Club had to hill 
me for these things, they would be losing 
money and I do not like to deal with people 
who lose money. 

Then I learned that the Club collects on 
the other end. It gets discounts on your bills 
and mine. The restaurants, the luggage 
shops, the department stores, the airline 
companies, all pay a small percentage of the 
bill to Diners’ Club. On my end, I pay the 
straight retail price. 

A Diners’ Club Card is more important to 
me than cash. It's a miraculous piece of 
cardboard. 


DINERS' CLUB, Coliseum Tower, to Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 


HOME AOORESS- 


Phone Rent home Own home Years at present address.- 

COMPANY NAME Nature of business 


- Years with above firm_ 


BANK NAME & ADDRESS- 


CHARGE ACCOUNTS AT 

SIGNATURE OF INDIVIDUAL APPLICANT- 


Reg. Checking [ 
Spec. Checking f 
Savings [ 
Loan f 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMPANY ACCOUNT- 

Have vou held a Diner's Club card previously? — 
$5 FEE; ENCLOSED □ BILL ME □ 
coven 12 months’ membership from date card is 

CHECK r 


n to Diner's Club Magazine at 60c) 
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right away 


You re so 

simple 

and 

uncomplicated 
V 


what do 


why that s 
a perfectly 
adorable 


name: 


Gin is also great for the Gimlet. 
Recipe: 4 or 5 parts gin or vodka 
to 1 part Rose's Lime Juice, over ice 
in an old-fashioned or cocktail glass. 


IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 







Coter: Openinj Day ► 

TI.S. Figure! Skater Carol 
Heiss takes the athletes’ oath 
to open the Winter Games 
at Squaw Valley. A word and 
picture report on the first 
winners begins on page 2L. 

P^totoffrap/i by John C. Zimmerman 



Next week 


► It's that time again. Marc 
Simont paints ba.sebal! spring 
training in color, and Writer- 
Pitcher Jim Brosnan presents 

’ an insider’s view of what life 
is like at a major league camp. 

► Final results of the Winter 
Olympic Games: the victors 
at Squaw Valley, the van- 
quished, the big surprbes — 
and the human stories that lie 
behind them. By Roy Terrell. 

► In color and text, the quar- 
terly Sporting Look preview 
notes a modern phenomenon: 
the new air age demands that 
clothes bridge the gap between 
winter chill and desert heat. 


Sports iLLUsi'KArKD published 
weekly by TIME Inc., 540 
N'o. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, III. This issue is published 
in national and reKional edi- 
tions. Second-class postage paid 
at Chicago, III. and at additional 
mailing otiices. Subscription: 
U.S. & Canada $7.50 one year. 
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victories were cheered at the Winter Games 
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Sparks, fenders, whole automobiles went flying 
at the first big stock-car races of the year 
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An oscilloscope shows what can happen when 
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Fashion Editor Fred R. Smith finds some ex- 
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TRIG keeps a 
man so odor-free 
a bloodhound 
couldn’t find him! 

W TRIG’S the new deodorant 
designed especially for men I ‘ 
•Ji*TRIG checks odor up to 27 •' . 
hours, perspiration all day I 
•iJ»TRlG protection builds for 
hours after you roil it on. 

That’s staying power! 

TRIG has a clean smell and 
a neat roll-on applicator. 



BY BRISTOL MYERS, MAKERS OF 
BUFFERIN VITALISE, IPANA* 


MEMO from the 'publisher 




H e is,” Jack Twy- 
man wrote of 
Maurice Stokes to 
Staff Writer Jerry Tax, 

‘‘particularly proud of 
Art Shay’s photo of 
himself standing alone. 

It occupies a promi- 
nent spot in his room 
as a constant reminder 
of the ultimate goal.” 

But Jack Twyman 
also felt he had to 
break his hard-travel- 
ing basketball itinerary to tell Tax personally of other results of A Brave 
Man and a Good Friend, which appeared only three weeks ago. He came 
from Syracuse to do it. ^ 

“Maurice has got more than 500 letters already,” Twyman said. “This 
kind of help can’t be measured. They are very dear to Maurice in his reco\*- 
ery. About 100 of them contained money, about $1,*200 in all. I sure hope 
you people appreciate your readers.” 

Jack Twyman tends toward understatement 
This is how he sincerely regards the circumstances 
by which he became the guardian of his encephali-" 
tis-stricken teammate on the Cincinnati Royals^ 
“Anybody would have done the same thing.” 

The Sportsmanship Brotherhood doesn't agree 
with him. On March 15th at New York’s Hotel 
Astor it will give Twyman its annual award. 

One letter which Maurice Stokes has not yet seej^l 
came to Managing Editor Sidney L. James from 
Joseph C. Flynn, the principal of School 37, Buffalo:- 
“Enclosed find check. Please send as promptly 
as you can 50 copies of your February 1 edition 
to be placed in our classrooms. I would like them^ 
for our Brotherhood Week activities. 

“By the way, our faculty plays our varsity o« 
February 11. We shall forward the proceeds to the 
Stokes-Twyman Fund. The proceeds perhaps won't 
be much, as ours is an elementary school.” ^ - 

Readers inclined as Mr. Flynn may also write— 
to Jack Twyman and Maurice Stokes, Christ Hos-'“ 
STOKES STANDING pital, Cincinnati, Ohio, or to any of us here. 
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THE QUESTION: Do basketball 
referees favor the home team? 
(Asked of Sports Illustrat- 
ed’s basfcefbaii correspmidents) 


't 



KAYE KESSLER 

The Columbus 
Citizen-Journal 
Columbus, Ohio 


Definitely, but generally unconsciously. 
Many are influenced by crowd reactions: 
some are intimidated by the home coach. 
The official who is out of position fre- 
quently lets the partisan audience's judg- 
ment serve as his own. 



LARRY BOECK 

The Courier-Journal 
Louisville 


Consciou.sly, ofFiciaLs attempt to be objec- 
tive on any court and for the most part 
.succeed. However, subconsciously, in im- 
portant games before big home crowds, 
they may slightly favor the home team. 



HAYS GOREY 

The Salt Lake Tribune 
Sail Lake City 


Yes, but not nearly so much as they did 
a few years ago. I’ve seen a number of 
games in which the home team was itself 
“homered.” A few years ago it would have 
bordered on the fanta.stic to even imagine 
such a thing happening. 

continued 



YOU’RE READY 
FOR 

ANYTHING 
IN THE ADLER 


SOFT ORLON'AND STRETCH NYLON 

make this stylish, absoibent crew sock 
hold its shape and stay up! Available in 14 
different color combinations: white, char- 
coal or navy wi/b red band: ma^ze or CHmel 
with brown band: led. giey. antique gold, 
charcoal green, charcoal brown oi charcoal 
blue wi/h black ba/>cf.-white or powder blue 
with navy'band: black with light grey band. 
One size fits 10 to 13. 51,25 a paii. At fine 
stores eveiywheie oi write to; The Adler 
Company, Dept. S22, Cincinnati 14. Ohio. 
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HARRIS TWEED: THE WELL-BRED FABRIC 


The aristocrat of 
tweeds — as distinctive 
as it is distinguished. 
No two handsome pat- 




losist on this label : 
famicnt to be sure you'rt „ 
ting time-honored Harris 
Tweed. The Harris Tweed 
Trade Mark is owned and ad- 
ministered by the Harris 
aVeed Aiwociatioo, Ltd., Lon- 
don. England. 


erns or heather- rich 
colorings are ever 
alike. Each reflects the 
weaver’s personal 
taste. Harris Tweed is 
dyed, spun, hand-wov- 
en and finished from 
pure Scottish wool in 
the Outer Hebrides of 
Scotland. 

Look for it in colorful 
Sport Jackets and hand- 
some Topcoats at lead- 
ing stores. Sport Jacket 
shown about $50. 


FOR U. S. INQUIRIES: SUITE 80 7. 295 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 



CHALLENGER 

RACING KARTS 


More thrilling than Indianapolis racing 



cal Irtegriiy, Challmgars arc the only Karts 
that are equipped v.ith two shoe automotive 
internal expanding brakes and a steering 
mechanism that racing experts consider the 
u timate in Karl Racing Control. Every 
Cha longer IS de'ivfred ready to race. Our 
Free Literature answers an your questions 
about this great Sport, together with full 
color pictures of all Simplex Machines. 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 

SIMPLEX MANUFACTURING CORP. 

540 N. Carrollton Ave. • Dept TL 
Mew Or cans 10, La. 



MARKET TO BUY 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
its 900,000 reader-familjes 
are pacesetters who buy first. 
So more and more advertisers 
make it their first buy. 



Privacy 

For Executive Meeting.^ 


Newest, most beautiful lod^e in Georgian 
Bay area . . . Ideal for group u>e . . . Com- 
filele privacy . . . Inspiring view . . . Rest 
fishing in Nortli America . , . Comfortable 
meeting rooms . . . Heated poo! and steam 
batlis . . , Delicious food . . , Boating and 
camp. outs . . , Tastefully furnished twfn- 
bedrooms , , . .Attractive rates for parlies of 
up to 64 people . . . Easy to reach by road, 
boat, Trans-Canada Airlines, or charier plane 
. . . Send for color brocluire. 

KILLARNEY, oepi. s 

TillJunf IS, oddr*,t . . . AfUr Jirn. 15, orfdre., ... 

P. O. BOX 271, DETROIT KILLARNEY, ONTARIO 

WAIrrut 5-2600 Tcl. Killarney 17 



JACK GALLAGHER 

The Houston Post 


Yes. The integrity of bii.sketball officials 
i.< biryond nueslion. Rul the reactions of 
the crowd undoubtedly influence their 
decisions. Alrhough consdcniious and 
fair, the nfficial.s are anxious to plca.sc, 
and their anxiety to lean over backward 
and satisfy the home crowd often affect.? 
their calls. 


MARTIE ZAD 

The Washington Post 
and Times Herald 


Kor intentionally, but it seems at times 
that the crowd and the official's familiar- 
ity with what the home ream is trying to 
accomplish do influence a referee’s sub- 
conscious, and as a re.suh — his whistle. 
Statistics prove that home teams receive 
more calls in their favor. This cannot be 
called a coincidence year after year. 




CHUCK WHITLOCK 

El Paso Times 


Intentionally no, but in fact yes, at times. 
Some officials are unknowingly influenced 
by familiarity with team, coach and the 
court. Bui I’ve seen officials lean over 
backward to avoid partiality and actually 
penalize the home team. Favoritism to- 
ward the home team is generally in the 
mind of the beholder. 



This seems to happen occasionally but, I 
ihink, much le.s.s freijuenlly than, ,say, 10 
or more years ago. When unusual bias 
appears, I bedieve it is usually beeaase an 
official lacks the quickness to be positive 
about what he has' seen. Therefore he 
gues.sos. W'hen he guesses, his sympathies 
often affect his calls. 
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A Real 
Wild Town 

John Kieran’s New York is 
a delightful jungle of living 
things, from algae to minks 

by JOHN O’REILLY 

N ew Yorkers periodically express 
amaxement over evidence of wild- 
life within the limits of their sprawl- 
ing city. They seem to think that be- 
cause almost 8 million people are 
squeezed into this area there is no 
room for wild animals. Hence, a duck 
hawk diving on pigeons among Man- 
hattan skyscrapers, a raccoon prowl- 
ing the northern reaches of The Bronx 
or even a praying mantis scaring the 
wits out of Greenwich Villagers is 
cause for extended coverage in the 
newspapers. 

Professional and amateur natural- 
ists who make a habit of studying the 
natural wonders of the city tend to 
smirk at such reports. They are aware 
that despite its expanses of pavement 
and buildings the city supports a 
greatly varied flora and fauna. Nu- 
merous works on phases of nature in 
the big city have come from this 
group in the past; books, articles and 
pamphlets on mammals, birds, ferns, 
etc. Now John Kieran has wrapped 
up the subject in a comprehensive 
volume called A Natural History of 
New York City (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, $5.75). 

OF INTEREST TO ALL 

This book is not solely for New 
Yorkers. As Kieran says in his fore- 
word, “It might well have been writ- 
ten by any of a hundred other per- 
sons on the wildlife of a hundred other 
large cities scattered over the globe.” 
The creatures of which he writes are 
not confined to New York City. They 
may be found in the woods and yards 
of a wide area of the country. But 
when it comes to Kieran writing on 
nature in New York — you couldn’t 
pick a better man for the job. 

Kieran is a multipurpose individu- 
al. Some remember him as a sports- 
writer with The New York Times. 
Most persons recall his phenomenal 



COGNAC OF THE COGNOSCENTI . . . 

Cognac Polignac offers leisurely 
pleasures for an educated palate — 
a seductive bouquet to savor slowly, 
the deep classic flavor of a great cognac. 
After dinner, of course— 
but as appropriate over ice any time. 
Polignac is the only cognac that is 
controlled from grape to glass by 
the Cognac Cooperative of France. 

BY DEXStS k Ht'PPEnT. XEW YORK, IMPORTEnS OP 
CHAMI'AG.VE MERCIER ASP BOISSIERE VKRMOfTH 
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Now you con ski, play golf, swim, ride, 
ice skate — or iust relox in the sun ond enjoy 
the scenery— oil in the same day, thonks 
to mountains thot tower obove 
the Broadmoor's bright, worm valley! 

Delightful food, world-renowned wine cellar, 
perfect service — plus entertainment, 
dancing, shops, tours, etc. 

YOU'LL LIKE IT! 

Write to Dept.226 
for color brochure and 
available reservations. 

THE 

BRO-^DMOOR 

COIORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 



somewhere in this favored land ...” 

. . . someone is winning a glorious victory — or striking 
out on a monumental scale, as did mighty Casey in the 
famous poem. Either way it would have been great to 
watch. But if you couldn't be there, simply read about it 
in next week's Sports Illustrated. 

For the best in sports, 52 weeks a year, keep your eye 
on America's National Sports Weekly. 




MODERN LIVABLE 

LOG HOMES 

BY BOYNE FALLS 
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W'LD TOWN 



THE LAST WORD 
IN ELEGANCE 


The DUPLEX LAST. . a STACY-ADAMS exclusive . . . 
Combines distinguished styling and solid comfort. 

BLACK OR TAWNY BROWN Style 421, 422 




STACY-ADAMS CO.y Dept. SI, Brockton 62, Mass. 


display of knowlod^t.' and momory 
during the 12 years he was on the ra- 
dio program I»fnrniafio}i P!ra.-<i\ Oth- 
ers know him through his books on 
nature. But Kieran has achieved his 
greatest purpose in putting down the 
result.s of half a century of urban na- 
ture stud>'. Born and raised in The 
Bronx, he began his nature ramhlings 
in the Riverdalo section and in the 
\’an Cortlandt Park swamj), a place 
deeply loved by generations of na- 
ture students. 

NO ADDENDA NEEDED 

In presenting nature in New York 
Kieran doesn’t resort to keys, charts 
or lengthy lists. Nor is his text aug- 
mented by color plates festooned with 
birds and flowers. The onl.t’ illustra- 
tions are decorative drawings by 
Henry Bugbee Kane. Kieran’s meth- 
od is to move along at an easy pace 
through 406 pages, discussing the var- 
ious groups species by species. This is 
a bold approach when the writer is 
dealing with the whole wildlife spec- 
trum from algae to maTTirnals, 

At the outset he devotes three short 
chapters to the human history, the 
geology and the geography and cli- 
mate of the city. Then he plunges into 
the monumental task of discussing 
each species. Obviously there are 
some groups, such a.s the insects, 
where it is impossible to deal with all 
species in such a book, but the 18- 
page index indicates the impressive 
number treated. To the nature stu- 
dent this method of handling the 
material is an uncommon delight. 
The average reader, however, may 
become a bit weary of so many birds, 
flowers and insects, and Kieran is the 
first to admit it. 

After dealing with a lengthy array 
of warblers he says, ’T have very good 
ears. They have been most helpful 
to me in finding birds in the field. 
They serve well elsewhere, too. At 
this moment, for instance, T can al- 
most hear the reader muttering: ‘Is 
the man mad? Is there no end to his 
roman<‘ing about wandering warblers 
he met on city property?' The good 
news is that the warbler story is al- 
most etuled. 1 have just two more 
members of the family to present.” 

To inclmle such a passage in a book 
a man has to be sure of his ground. 
As far a.s I am concerned John Kieran 
can go on romancing about warblers, 
or any other group, as long as he 
pleases. end 
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Well then, Linus, ;yoa could use all that trunk space for 
carrying all the money you’d save with a Falcon. (And 
you’d need a trunk!) First of all, you’d save on the price. 
The Falcon is America’s lowest priced 6-passenger car. 
And you’d save on gas. And on service. And on insurance. 
Oh, the Falcon would save you a trunkful of money. 
(All right, if you had any moneyll ford division, 


EASIEST CAR IN THE WORLD TO OWN 
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If you think flavor went out when 

try Marlb 

— the filter cigarette with the unfiltered taste 




If you think flavor went out when filters came in, you’ve got 
another smoke coming. Make it Marlboro. This one delivers 
the goods on flavor. Always has. That famous Marlboro 
Filter-Flavor recipe gives a man a lot of flavor to draw on — 
and mighty easy drawing it is. 

Sort of nice to know a cigarette so good can be so comfort- 
able to smoke through Marlboro’s exclusive Selectrate filter. 


Flip-Top box or king-size soft pack 


Make yourself 


6 SPOUTS 




filters came in— 
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“Why didn’t I think of 
Long Distance before?” 


SCOREBOARD 

.4 roundup of the sports hiformatiun 
of the week 


TRACK & FIELD— Under a senrehing sun in 
Melbourne, Herb Kllioti, who has run 12 
sub-four-minule miles, won the Victorian 
State mile title by SO yards with a 0:55 final 
quarter that carried him to the tape, hardly 
pulTinK, in 4:00 exactly. "It is a bit too hot 
to run really fast," he said. 

V 

HORSE RACING — Capt. Harry Guggen- 
heim’s 5-year-old Bald Ksgic, Manuel Ycaza 
up, staged a powerful stretch drive to heat 
Calumet's On-and-On by H of a length in r 
the J12G,000 Widener Handicap at Hialeah, 
Fla. The winner's time was a track record 
for the Oi mile, hut the big surjirise 



BALD EAGLE WINS THE $126,000 WIDENER ^ 


“After my friend told me about calling her folk? 
every week, I tried it too. 

“It’s wonderful ! I get such a lift out of hearing 
their voices and sharing all the news. You can 
bet ril call them often from now on!” 

Right now would be a good time to enjoy a visit 
by phone with your folks. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 

Here are some examples: 


Cincinnati to Indianapolis 40^ 

Pittsburgh to Buffalo 55i 

New Orleans to Houston 80< 

Boston to St. Louis *1.20 

Philadelphia to Dallas *1.30 


These arc the Slalion-to-Slation rates for the ^rst three minutes, 
after S p.m. and alt day Sunday. Add the 20% federal excise lax. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Call by number. It’s twice as fast. 



was dreary showing by Sword Dancer, 
19.59 Horae of the Year, who finished .sev- 
enth in the eight-horae field. ‘- 

BOxiNG -Boxing's news was made by a mor- 
tician. a major general and a tax collector. 
Anih<>n> Maccroni. a I’rovidence undertaker .. 
who doubles aa president of the inclTcctiial 
National Boxing Association, abruptly (li“- 
cided that the NBA .should start making 
disciplinary nni.ses, withdrew recognition of 
Archie Moore as light heavyweight cham- ^ 
pion on the grounds that he had failed to 
defend his title within the prescribed six- 
month period. Decision carries little punch 
since major boxing stales New York, Cali- _ 
fornia and Massachusetts are not NB.A 
members, hut Moore, chagrined, collapsed 
into bed and was put on sedation, "ft took 
an undertaker to take the title away from 
me.” he announced bitterly. “That's some- ' 
t hing that a challenger was never able to do." 

In New York, Major General Melvin Kru- 
lewitrh (retired), state boxing commission 
chairman, granted a promoter's license aft- . 
er six weeks of wrangling to Kcaiurc Sports. 
Inr., the group headed by Roy M. (Ilohn 
and Humbert Fugazy which plans to put on 
the off-again on-again Johansson-Patterson 
title rematch this June. In Washington. In- 
ternal Revenue Commissioner Dana La- 
tham announced that the U-S. has decided ' 
to absolve Jw Louis of a staggering, unpay- 
able tax debt which has reached $1 ,2.50,000, v 
will henceforth leave the former heavy- 
weight champion in financial peace. 
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THE PERFECTED SOUND OF COLUMBIA HIGH FIDELITY MAKES 
THIS TODAY’S MOST ADVANCED ENTERTAINMENT CENTER 


It’s ALL here ... a great 6-.speaker Stereo 1 High Fidelity phonograph and AM FM radio in OXE 
magnificent cabinet— no remote speakers needed! Tliis fabulous Columbia sound system is another 
“First” from CBS Electronics, acknowledged leader in sound reproduction. It plays all records, all 
speeds . . . gives your present records realism and richness you never heard in them before . . . gives 
stereo the most exciting performance imaginable . . . makes radio a wonderfid new adventure. 
Features: • automatic record changer • huge record storage space • Columbia CD Cartridge • 
Diamond stylus. Model C-1158, walnut, mahogany, cherry. Columbia consoles begin at $129.95; 
portables at $24.95. Shop your Columbia phonograph dealer now for Golden Sixty Bonus values. 

Prices slightly higher in some areas of south and west. Columbia Phonographs, 405 Park Avenue. New York 22, N. Y. 


of south and west. 


Columbia Phonographs, 405 Park Avei 
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Creme tie Menthe 

There’s no more regal treat than a delicious Arrow 
Creme de Menthe frappe . . . either after dinner or as 
a casual drink. It adds a touch of luxury and glamour. 
Also delightful as a highball or over the rocks. 


ARROW LIQUEURS CORP.. DETROIT 7. MICH.... 60 PROOF 




We predict 
a classic-in-the- 
making, on and off campus. This 
balmacaan model, toilored to our 
own specifications, is traditional; 5 -: 
the black-olive color is new, rich ti 
and subtle. Water-repellent, com- r,-:. 
pletely washable and lined with w 
a clan plaid. 36-44 reg., short, 
long, x-long, 32.50. Sixth Floor, k 
Mail and phone orders. S 

‘IwIrMter fiber 

UNIVERSITY SHOP 

I SAKS FIFTH AVENUE > 

Hew tofk, White Plotns, Springfield, N. J., Beverly Hills. 

Princeton, Combridge, Chicago, Detroit, New Haven.Skokie 


When you 
DINE Italian, 

WINE Italian with 

RUFFINO 


S.F.A’s 
Black Olive: 
new 
Dacron* 
and cotton 
raincoat 


Italy’s Prize 

CHIANTI 


faces in the crowd . . . 



EUCENIO MONTI, 32. - 
Italian bobsleddcr who 
won repent world, U.S. 
titles, skidded down 
Lake Placid chute with 
U.S. Teammate Char- 
lie I’andolph in record 
1:10.49 trial run. then 
added North American 
title three days later. 


PAT UUANE, perky 
blonde skipper from 
Delray Beach. Fla., 
aided by her husband 
Jack a.s crew, won three 
firsts in final-day races, 
captured the winner's 
trophy in Midwinter 
Flying Dutchman re- 
gatta at Tampa. 




PAUL FURLONG. 43- 
year-old Coral Gables 
air plane -equipment 
dealer, gunned his hy- 
droplane to a sweep of 
both heats in 266-cu- 
bic-inch class, won the 
featured race of Bis- 
cayne Bay powerboat 
regatta at Miami. 


GEOFFKEV ATKIN’S, 33, 
British oil company 
eNecutive planning a 
return home after 6M 
years in TI.S., defeated 
TomPugbl.'j-lG.lS 4, 
15-1. ll-l-l, 15 12 in 
the final, won U.S. rac- 
quets singles for fifth 
time, at Philadelphia. 




WNHEND SWAYZR, 
captain of Plarvard 
w that won Henley's 
. . -.and Challenge Cup 

last summer, now stu- 
dent at Oxford, was 

named to puli the No. 

'• 3 oar this April in tra- 

ditional race against 
Cambridge. 


JUDY BUTLER, 19-year- 
old Colby Junior Col- 
lege skier, .swerved 
through 56-gate giant 
.slalom course in 2:21.1 
to defeat internation- 
al field, win women's 
division of Ryan Cup 
race at Mont Trem- 
blant, Qup. 




JACK FLECK, 38, won 
first golf tourney since 
19.5.5 U.S. Open with 
68-71 playoff victory 
over Bill Collins in 
Phoeni.x Open. Said 
Fleck: "It's wonderful 
to get back into the 
■winner's circle. It’s 
been a long time." 

CONTINUED 
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4 mi Km OF CKO m 4 mki Him of mK-iHi chkysuk oooji 


Call him a connoisseur. A man who values superb engineering and 
custom workmanship. To him, the brilliant 300-F by Chrysler offers 
potent and exciting allure. For good reason. 

The look of the “F” betrays its race-bred parentage. Ideally scaled 
' for comfortable, uncramped going in city or country, in any weather. 
Beauty that suggests a multitude of unique attractions. Power . Ram- 
. Injection V*8 power that wolfs miles with incredible ease. Power 
that will saunter to the station, growl like a lion, purr like a 


tomcat. Handling . Quick, agile. The 300-F is a leech in the corners. 
Brakes react with instant, power-assisted precision. Comfort . Served 
in individual leather bucket seats. 

Few cars in the world perform with such effortless authority. Reason 
enough why you cannot build a car like the 300-F hurriedly or in 

S great numbers. Reason enough why the 300-F appeals 
so strongly to a loyal and knowledgeable following. 

Exclusive, exciting, engineered for action! 


SCOREBOARD (■oiilhiucd 



AALBORG AKVAVIT 

(IMPORTED FROM DENMARK) 


Chilled — in an ice jacket! 

But a home refrigerator 

will do superbly. It’s the 
chilling that brings out the 
smooth, dry hint-of-caraway 
taste for which Aalborg Akvavit 
is famous- Serve it 
straight as a cocktail and 
with smorgasbord. It makes a 
memorable Bloody Mary! 


BRIONES & CO- INC., NEW YORK 4, N. Y, ■ 90 PROOF « 100^ POTATO NEUTRAL SPIRITC 



Elegant but care-free. 

burnished tones 
in a plaid jacket 

with companion slacks 

by Palm Beach.® 

Crumple- free, 

nearly weightless, 
they need barely 
the touch of an iron. 

Of Galey & Lord 
Dacron* and cotton. 


FOR YOUR NEAREST RETAILER WRITE US AT 1407 BROADWAY. N. Y. 


FOR THE RECORD 


BASEBALL - Cf.'/f.-l. u'ilh H'lUiliiJijroH Scnalori’ 

( 'aniilo Pofeiial jnlchinj a one-hit, i-0 ehnionl orer ■ 
PutTlu Rico in the Jinui, Caribbean WorUt .Sene*, 

BASKETBALL- HOSTON. IcatlcT in NHA Eaetern 
/ftminn glan'IviQx; ST. LUUIS elinclieil ll'E.ilcrn 
Diriiion title. 

BOATING- .V/.S'.S THRIFTWAY. irilh mil Mint- 
cell ul Ike conlrolu, xel uno,^ctaf H'cprl<f reror4 a/ 
192.001 mph /or hi/ilroplane* orer mtiis- 

nred mile eoiirgc on /.otf ^'ashirig/on, Seattle. 


BOBSLED — MOM'J'J. Hall, •lUh rreif 
of PAT .\rAnTIN, CARY SUKFrlF.l.D and 
CHARLES PANUOLPH, all oJ V.S, North 

o/'i%Ts6:%r ^ 




Lake Ploriti, 


BOXING- Li'N ,1/.t7'77/£Vr.S, lO-round eplit ile- 
cieion oner I.ahonari Co/lih, Hghtireighia, Nei' York. 
JACKIE nONNELLY. lO-roiind r/<ri»ion oi'fr 

Orlando /i(fKr»£i, for JOlk elraight ei'lunj, light- 
veigitle, Ihiffnln, N.Y. 

ALEX MITKFF, i-roand KO orer Joee Ceorgelli. 
htarurceiijlils, Butnoe .-tircj'. 

HENRY HANK. 6-ronnd KO orer SiHo Radri- 
gitez, hie 20lh KO in 52 fights, tight heargu eighte, 
Cbirago. 


'lELD TRIALS — /'firOrOa.lL. nMtt-and-lircr 
voinler oirntd by Elmer E. llomulh. Fond du Lae, 
H'i#,, handled bi/ Roy Jiiiee, Forkland, .ita., U.S. 
all-age bird dag slake, Hernando, Miss. 


GOLF — nON JANV.\RY, Dchw, $20,000 Tiieson 
Open, iiith i71 Jar 72 holes, Tuceon. limincr up: 
Hob Harris vith HU. 

FAY CROCK Eli. Monterideo, Vrugmi'i, $7,500 
Lulic Worth Woinen't Opeti, u ilk 2>I5 for 7i holts, 
l.ake Vl'orifc, Flu. litiiiner-up: Belsg Raivh a-ilhifie. 
TOBY LYONS, Jamtslou-n.N.Y., PGA Nall. Gulf 
Chih Chaoipionfhip, bn sinking 20-fo(il putt on Imt 
hiilr, iiillt 211! for 7i holes, Dnneilin, Fta. 

AARON, Goineseillc, f.’.i-, taurna- 
iiieiil of golf riub eliaui pioii*, 6 & S, orer Bill liar- 
rev. Si. .ingus'iue, Fla. 

PETE COOPER, l.abeland, Fla., Vemzuela Open 
vilh 2k7 for 7^ Wra. .Udriicaibo. Vtnernelu. 


-MONTREAL hrM. rO/fO,V7'0 jeronef, 
DETROIT, CHICAGO third in NHL standings. 
Last u-cek'.s seiires: Chirngo 5, Neir York I ; ToroHio 
Boston I; .Montreal .1. Detroit .1; New York 2. 
Montreal 5; Torunlo Chicago!: Drlroil i, Bos- 
ton I : New York 7, Bnxlon 2: Montreal it. Detroit .1; 
Chirago 7, Toronto 5. 


3RSE RACING- FLOW LINE, $58,300 .San Fe- 
ti-,ie Handirnp, I l/IKni. in l:ii 2/5, bg 3bi . 
lengths orer T. I'. Lark, Santa Anita. Bill Boland 


.MOSLEM CHIEF. 5.(7.450 Bcer.jhults Stakes, 
I l/H oi.inl:iH I /U.ligX.i/UUnglhsorer AllHnnds, 
Hialeah, Johnng Sellers up. 

INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS MAURICE 
TRJNTICNANT, France, ISi.h-miic Buenos 
Aires Grand Prix, with average of 75.1 mph, in 
Cooper Climax, Cordoba, .Argentina. 

SWIMMING--70HW KONRADS, world record for 
iZH-gard men's f'cestgle, withiime of 2:01 .a, to win 
Australian champianship, Sydney. 

TRACK A FIELD- NEW YORK AC. Nall. AAU 
indoor team championship wUh 24 points. New York. 
Runners-up: Manh'dlwr, Villanora, 10 /mints. 
BISHOP LOUGHI.IN HS. Brooklyn. Natl, inter- 
*f/ioio«iic title, with points, New York. 

MILEPOST— n/fO.- JOHN P. ISTUFFY) .Ur- 
INNIS, 69, major league first hasemar:. and tneni- 
berfrom 1910-1 4 of Connie Maek's/amctl $t 00,000 
Philadelphia AIhUlirs infield, at Ipswirh, Mas.e. 
He also playeil with Boston Red Sox, Clerelund 
Indians, Boston iirtirfs uni/ i'f/f«6iirffA Pirale-x, and 
while with Red Sax set major league fielding record 
for first basemen ll■ilh .9093 percentage in 1921, 
1,625 errorless chances accepted in raw between 
Mag 1921, June. 1922. His lifetime hatting aver- 
age was .308, and he collecleil 2.1,06 basf hits , luring 
his 20-year major league rorirer. jUftnnin relirat in 
1 95i, after five gears as baseball coach at Harrard. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

i — Mor’in Nolhcn, Aft Shoy; 8 — A.P.; 10 — PubMolo, 
George ThoiBpson.Sill Kuenzel-Miomi Herold, tony Tri- 
olo, Horiy t . HolbrooL-eotlon Globe, Jon Brunner -Ml 
TremoloM lodge, Fred lyon from fiopho-Gui'lumelte; 
15 -U,p,l,:22,23— Jerry Cooke IS , U.P.l,,- 24— Jerry 
Cooke; 25— Joern Csrdli. 28— Joern Ce'dii [21, John 
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side, 32— A.P., Tom Burnside 121; 38, 39— drawings 
by Aioy; 55— lee Balteiman; SB— Pucrio RiCO News 
5orv.ee; 60— mop biy Fred £ng; 61 — Woher Doron; 
62— U.P-I-, A,p.; 63— U.P.Ir, A,P.; 67 Tom Burnjide; 
69 — leir, Charles Aauovivo-Son Diego Union S Evening 
Tribune; 73 — George S lk-llFE; 74, 75 — Eime Sisio- 
New York Times; 84— Dovid H. McCuen. 
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Budweisei! 

where there's life... there's Bud. 





SPECIAL LYRICS: 

They ' re the 101 words 
that tell the world 
about the KING of beers 
You'll find them on 
every BUDWEISER l abel y 


ANtKUSER-BUSCH. IW;. • ST. LOUIS 
NEWARK . LOS AN6ELES • U AMI . TAMPA 



AT UST“A COOL SLIT WORTHY OF THE NAME: PLATEAU! 



TIMELY^HCLOTHES 




...and it slays fresh-looking — Fabric 
l>y Paeil’le, loomed with Kodel! Men 
all around the country have made 
Timely Clothes’ Plateau® the hest-selling 
year ’round suit in America — they can t 
resist the comfort of its amazing “weight- 
less feel”. Now Timely Clothes announces 
a new Plateau for hot weather. Cool, 
light, crisp-looking— it’s as far ahead in 
hol-wcather comfort as regular Plateau is, 
the rest of the year! Resists wrinkles, holds 
its crease, stays fresh because Pacific Mills 
looms the new fabric with Kodel*. And 
every Plateau holds its shajje extra seasons 
— it’s made with sag-resisting Balanced 
Tailoring. Shown right: new Plateau 
Summer Suit, heft; year 
’round Plateau, available 
in patterns, solids, irides- 
cents. Timely Clothes, 

Kochc.ster 2, New York. 


Timely Clothes 

a 

PlATfAV 


'55% Kodel iiolyesier by Eastman— 45% uorsted 



BASKETBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


A.S the end of the college basketball sea- 
son neared, vengeful underdogs rose to 
Vent their wrath on season-long leaders. 
OeorgiaTech. We.st Virginia, I'lah State, Tex- 
a.s Adi-M. N'orfti ('arolina and Uartmouth, 
among others, were up.set, throwing con- 
ference races into general confusion and 
giving the NCAA lournamcnt selection 
committee agonizing fits. 

NIT officials had done their .shopping 
early, serenely added si. John's (1 6-o i and 
Holy Cross ilT-Si to NIT’s .Swelling rank.s, 
patiently waited to snatch the runners- 
up in the Missouri Valley (Cincinnati or 
Bradley , Skyline ll^tah or L'lah State i 
and Mid-Atlantic (Si. Joseph's or La.Salle 
Cf)nferenee.s to fill three of four remain- 
ing berths. Other possibilities: St. 1-nuis 
Xavier (17-6), Dt-Faul ;l3-oi, Navy 
(13-01, Seton Hall il3-6). Meanwhile, the 
NCAA could count on only NYir (15-3), 
Miami (21-3i and Ohio U. (14-4i, the Mid- 
America Conference winner, but was al- 
most -sure to get defending champion Cali- 
fornia i20-li, Ohio Slate il9-2), Georgia 
Tech (20-4), Idaho State (19-3). 

THE SOUTHWEST 

The unpredictable Southwest Confer- 
ence was tied up tighter than a cowboy’s 
knot, but all eyes were on Texas after the 
surprising Longhorns trounced Texas 
A&M 79-62 at Austin to join the startled 
Aggies and SMU in first place. 

Texas got off fast, piled up a 10-point 
lead in the early minutes and never let 
up as Jay Arnetle, Albert Amanza and 
Brendon Hughes shot the Aggies dizzy. 
Then Texa-s whipped TexasTech 74 61 ,and 
it was apparent that the Longhorns, dead 
last a year ago, would be difficult to shrug 
off as contenders. SMU disposed of Rice 
75-58 and TCU 98-67, and the Aggies re- 
covered to beat Arkanaa.s 82-61, setting 
the stage for their showdown battle in 
Dallas Tuesday' night. 

West Texas State broke through a late 
freeze, thanks to some alert ball-hawking 
by Keith Blair, overhauled New Mexico 
Stale_66-65, then beat Texa.s Western 72-59 
to grab a half-game lead over the falter- 
ing Aggies and Arizona State in the Bor- 
der Conference. NIT-bound Memphis 
.state invaded Oklahoma City, .set back the 
Chiefs 70-66. The top three: 

1. TEXAS (15-ft) 

2. TEXAS A&M (17-3) 

3. SMU (is.a) 

THE WEST 

“Definitely belter than last year. Tandy 
Gillis is one of the finest corner shooters 


around, Darrall Imhoff is vastly im- 
proved, Bill McClintock is a master of all 
the rudiments of the game ... he holds 
them together.” This was I'CLA Coach 
Johnny Wooden’.s educated appraisal of 
California after the bruising Bears held his 
Bruins to four field goals in the first half, 
beat Ibem 67-57 to clinch a tie for the Big 
Five title. 

rtah .Siaic'.s.stahvan runner.s finally ran 
out of stoam, succumbed to Colorado stale 
C. and its devastating Jump shooter, Lar- 
ry Hoffner, 68 -60, moved over to make 
room at the top of the Skyline for i:iah. its 
most persistent pursuer. The Uces won 
twice, oulshooting Denver 102-77, New 
.Mexico 9l 83. The league championship 
will be decided Saturday in Logan. 

.San Francisco, acting the role of spoiler, 
up.set St. Mary'.s 73 -54, cut the Gaels’ West 
Coast lead to a half game over Loyola, Pep- 
perdine and Santa Clara. Rocky Mountain 
leader Idaho state defeated Montana State 
68-59 for its 15th straight. The top three: 

1. CALIFORNIA (20-1) 

2. UTAH (20-2) 

3. UTAH STATE (19-3) 

THE SOUTH 

It was a frantic week in the Southeastern 
Conference and, when it was over, Georgia 
Tech’s harried Yellow Jackets breathed 
an audible sigh of relief. For a short while, 
though, the picture in Atlanta was ob- 
scured in grim uncertainty. First, Ten- 
nessee, on Glenn Campbell’.-? Ja.st-.s-econd 
1.5-foot jump shot, upset the Jackets 
65-63, dropping them into a three-way 
tie for first place with Kentucky and 
Auburn. Georgia next gave them a bad 
scare, going down stubbornly before Rog- 
er Kaiser’s outside clutch shooting 69 -68. 
At last came the good news. Auburn 
edged Kentucky 61-60 on Jimmy Fibbe's 
two foul shots, just about knocking the 
Wildcats out of the SEC race. 

The Southern Conference champion- 
ship tournament was about to start in 
Richmond and, for the first time in six 
years, W^st Virginia wa.sn't .seeded No. 1. 
That honor belonged to rising Virginia 
Tech, which hustled past Richmond 85- 
53, VMl 100-71, Furman 100-87 to break 
the Mountaineers’ six-year grip on first 
place in the regular-season standings. To 
add to West Virginia's discomfort, not 
even another superb performance by Jer- 
ry West, who tossed in 40 points despite a 
broken nose, could help the Mountaineers 
against George Washington. Jon Feld- 
man, the Colonials’ perky little scat 
guard, jump shot over their defenses for 


42 point.s, led his team to a 97-93 victory 

North f'arolina began the week pleas- 
antly enough, cooling off streaking North 
Carolina Stale 66 62 with the help of 
some accurate shooting by Doug Moe, 
and beating Clemson 85-80. But Souih 
Carolina refu-sed to follow the script, up- 
set the Tar Heels 85 -81, knocked them out 
of the Alianiic Coast lead. Wake Forc.st, 
ready and willing to take over, clinched a 
certain tie for first place by running over 
Duke 83 64. 

The Ohio Valley was beginning to heat 
up in more ways than one, Tn the season's 
mo.st bizarre turn, Eastern Kentucky for- 
feited a 38-20 decision and its league lead 
to We.stcrn Kentucky when aroused Coach 
Paul McBrayer claimed rival Coach Ed 


MENACING FROWN by Tcxa.s' Jimmy 
Brown (n'd/f/) fails to stop Te.xas A&M’s 
Don Stanley as players grab for loose ball. 

Diddle laid hands on Ralph Richardson 
after a foul, refused to permit his team to 
continue. This left Western Kentucky 
and Tennessee Tech tied for first place. 
The top three: 

1. GEORGIA TECH (20-4) 

2. AUBURN (17-3) 

3. WEST VIRGINIA (21-4) 

THE EAST 

One bad weekend and suddenly Dart- 
mouth was fighting for its life in the Ivy 
League. The Indians’ two-game lead dis- 
appeared like icing off a birthday cake 
when Princeton, with a 32-point boost 
con/i»necf 
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Even tough hides need 
Noxzema Instant Lather 



The closer you shave... 
the more you need Noxzema 


Close shaves make your face sore? Get new Noxzema 
Instant Lather! Shave cool and close — without irrita- 
tion. Noxzema is a cream lather — extra rich! It’s the 
only instant lather medicated with Noxzema ’s famous 
skin-care formula. It soothes and protects your skin 
while you shave as close as you like. 

And Noxzema saves you money. It’s concentrated 
— gives up to 50% more lather per can. Try new 
Noxzema Instant Lather, today ! 


MAKE THIS PENCIL TEST YOURSELF || 
_ I 


Ordinary lathers can’t hold Creamy extra-rich Noxzema 
up pencil, often let your holds up your whiskers as it 
whiskers droop, too. So your does this pencil. You shave 
razor snags and pulls. closer — without irritation. 




and... its 


Noxzema . . . the only medicated “comfort shave!’ Also in Brushless and Lather 


from Sophomore Pete Campbell, beat 
them 76 69 in overtime, then , Penn edged 
them 68-64. To make matters worse, 
Princeton also cuffed Harvard 71-60, 
tied Dartmouth for first place. 

NYU gave New Yorkers a look at some 
old-fashioned defense and ended Holy 
dross’s 11-game winning streak 74 60, 
then exploded in the second half to beat 
Boston U. 74-66. S(. John’s, too much of 
a match for its city rivals, trimmed 
CCNY 93 67, St. Fninci.s 86-61. St. Bona- 
venture overlook slipping Villanova 72 - 
70 on sub Bill Connery's late lay-up, 
turned Tom Stith’s 42 points into a 74- 
70 win over Marciuetio. 

St. Jo.seph's defeated Delaware 99-66, 
St. Francis (Pa.) 78-69 to share the Mid- 
Allantic lead with LaSalle, beaten by 
Penn 66-62, Temple 77-53. Navy and 
Scion Hall, their ears cocked for tourna- 
ment bids, each won twice. The top three: 



The returns were about in, and Ohio State 
was on the verge of winning the Big Ten 
race it has dominated all season. Defend- 
ing champion Michigan State gave it a 
rattling good try with a fierce all court 
press that would have choked most 
teams. But the Buckeyes maintained 
their poise, let talented Jerry Lucas fire 
away for 28 points, and squirmed past the 
Spartans 84-83 for their 11th victory. 
Indiana, the only team with a chance to 
tie Ohio State, was still going through the 
motions, trounced Michigan 88-69, Iowa 
79-64 for its seventh straight. 

Kan.sas Coach Dick Harp, hanged in 
effigy last month, was having the last 
lugubrious laugh. His Jayhawks, led by 
Sophomore Wayne Hightower, squeezed 
by Okhihomu54-53, then surprised Colora- 
do 75-67 and suddenly were tied with the 
Buffs and Kan.sas Stale in the Big Eight. 
A.s.sisting them was last-place Nebraska, 
which shocked almo.sl everybody by beat- 
ing Kansas State 70-60. 

Ctncinnaii’s Oscar Robertson, who rare- 
ly ever enjoys himself in Houston. wa.s 
held to 14 point.s by Rich Molchany and 
Ted Luckenbill, but the Bearcats fed Cen- 
ter Paul Hogue for 22 points and won 57- 
47. Bradley, sharing the lead with Cin- 
cinnati in the Missouri Valley, added to its 
streak by beating Oklahoma <Hy 82-69, 
North Texas State 69-39, for its 15th 
straight. 

Ohio U. turned back Toledo 71-67, 
Bowling Green 85-70 to win its first Mid- 
America title. Notre Dame beat DePaul 
70-58, shored up its tournament hopes. 
The top three: 
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SREEDWAV- RROVED FOR YOUR "TURNRIKE SAFETYJ 

On a hot desert highway, up a steep mountain grade, through a tight turn in a week-end race or rally— you name 
it: There's a Firestone tire to handle your kind of driving in your kind of car on American roads. Is it an economy 
sedan? A fast tourer or plush town car? Then choose the Firestone De Luxe Champion for quiet riding, long- 
lasting and dependable driving anywhere. And if you’re a competition enthusiast (or simply like to put your 
sports car through its paces), there's the Firestone Super Sports 170-T with 6-ply nylon cord body and 
racing tread design. In both, of course, you get the track-proved performance of Firestone Rubber-X*— longest- 
wearing rubber ever used in Firestone tires— and tough Firestone Safety- Fortified cord. Buy them on convenient 
terms, if you wish, at your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store, »TiRE 5 TONERUBBEtt-x is compounded specifically for each type of tire 
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COMING EVENTS 


It took 
25 years* 
to create 
todays 


LORD 

CALVERT 



^ Even with a century of distilling experience, it took our master 
blenders 25 years to perfect today’s Lord Calvert. Tonight, try 
the world’s most distinguished whiskey, Lord Calvert. 


86 PROOF. as% SIRAIGHI WHISKIES 6 YEARS OR MORE OLD, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT OlST. CO., N.Y.C. 



EXChUSU E y-yf '-ADD-A-TR iCK” 
is iTie big feature in tape recorders for 1960! You can record 
r on one track, rewind, record on another track while listening to the first 
track. On playback, you hear both tracks simultaneously! V-M’s sensational 
‘tape-O'inatic’J'-' Model 720 is a four-track stereo-play recorder ideally suited for 
use in business, indii.siry, education and in the home. Model 166 auxiliary- 
amplifier speaker completes the stereo system. Model 720 — S225.00, 
^^^^^^ModeL 166 — S75.00 (Slightly higher West). V-M Corporation, 

Benton Harbor, Michigan 


V>A MODEL 720 TAPE RECORDER WITH MATCHING MODEl IM AUnUARV SPEAKER 


Fehruanj 26 to March S 

★ Color Telecifion •*i Tflevision ■ Netirork radio 


Friday, February 26 

«. Maoheii vs. Hunter, hoavips, 10 rds-. Mad- Su. 

■ (Jardi-n, Kc-w York. 10 p.m. (NBCV 

I'.S. I’rofpaaional Champs,, Detroit (through 
Feb. 2fi'. 

WI^TER OLYMPICS 

»' Figure skating, speed skating, eross-enuntry. 

■ slalom, hockey. Squaw Valley, Calil. (CBS-TV, 
NBC and Mutual radio).* 


Saturday, February 27 


BASKETBALL 'ColU-gCl 
tlalifornia at Oregon State. 

Georgia Tech ai Vanderliill. 

# Kansas State at Oklahoma illig Eight Regional, 
Sports Network'.* 

a Minnesota at Indiana (Big Ten Ri-gional, Sports 
Network!.* 

North Carolina at Duke. 

St- John's vs. Temple. St. Joseph's (Pa.) vb. Vil- 
lanova at Philadelphia. 

Tulsa at Bradley. 

IHah at Utah State. 

Detroit at St. I.ouis. 

* New York al Syracuse, 2tl5 p.m. (NBC). 
Philadelphia at Minneapolin, 


QOLF 

All-Star Golf seriea, Finaterwald vs. Snead. 5 p.m 
in each time zone (ABC). 


f Bosion at Chicago, 2 p.m. (CBS). 
Detroi! at Toronto. 

New York a( Monireal. 


HORSE RAOING 

* The Flamingo, $100,000 added. Hialeah Park, 

■ Fla. (NBCl.* 

Santa Anita Handicap, $100,000 added. Santa 
•Anita. Calif. 

New Orleans Handicap. $50,000 added. Fair 
Grounds, I-a. 

TRACK & FIELD 

New York K of C Meet, Mad. Stp Garden. 
New York. 

WINTER OLYMPICS 

* SpetaJ skating, cross-country, hockey (CBS-TV, 

■ NBC and Mutual radio!,* 


Su.ndaxj, February 28 

Boston at New York. 

Cincinnati at .St, Louis. 

* Philadelphia iir Detroit, 2:15 p.m. (NBC). 

.* World Championship Golf aeries. Nelson va. 
Turnesa, 4:30 p.m. (NBC), 

WINTER OLYMPICS 

« Special jumjiing, closing ceremonies (CBS-TV, 
■ -NBC and Mutual radio!.* 


Monday, February 29 

BASKETBALL (rnllogC) 
Ohio State at Indiana. 
TCi: at Texas A&M. 
Tulsa at ('incinnat-;. 
Wichita at Bradley. 


Tuesday, March 1 

HOCKEY 

Boston at Detroit. 


iredHc.sc/o!/, March 2 


Dupas vs. Fernandez, lights, 10 rds., Miami 
Beach. Fla,, 10 p.m. lAlU)!. 

CURLING 

U.S- Men's Champs., Northbrook, HI. (through 
Marrh 51. 


SKATING 

World Figure Skating Champs., Vancouver, 
B.C. (through March 5). 


Thursday, March 3 


BASKETBALL (college! 
Atlantic Coast Conference 
nament, Raleigh, N.C. i 
.St. John’s vs. NYU, Man 
al. Mad. Sq. Garden. Ne« 
Utah State at New Mexit 
Wyoming at l.'lah. 


e Championship tour 
through .March 5). 
ihaltan vs. St. Peter' 
V York. 


*Seo loral listing 
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Across the nation for more than a century. New England Life has helped policyholders to enjoy a 'better life' 


A better life... bow to put your family in the picture 


When you’re buying life insurance, keep 
in mind that the future is full of question 
marks. Your life insurance policy should 
have the necessary provisions for coping 
with the unpredictable situations ahead. 
Insist on a policy with benefits that are 
generous, flexible and numerous enough 
to do just that. 

On this basis, you’ll find that the New 


England Life contract provides positive 
advantages. This "Better Life” policy has 
the finest combination of guaranteed benefits 
at any price. 

45 features that safe- 
guard your future: The New 
England Life agent nearest you has an 
unusual exhibit which describes the 45 
key features of the "Better Life” con- 


tract. He will show you graphically how 
this contract can help to assure a better 
life for you and yours. 

NEW ENGLAND 

THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA • 1835 



SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 


THE HEROES 
OF SQUAW VALLEY 


by ROY TERRELL 

F rom the first, it was apparent 
that these Winter Olympics were 
not goingto lack revolutionary fervor. 
The fabled Russians, doped to win al- 
most half of the 27 gold medals, were 
winning medals all right, but not all 
of them were the right color. Girls 
from Germany and America and Po- 
land kept popping up in places where 
it was apparent they didn’t belong, 
and the fiercely dedicated little Scan- 
dinavian cross-country runners were 
proving that their particular sporting 
tradition is still a treasured thing — 
and the equal, in the production of 
champions, to any form of mass as- 
sault. At the same time, the opposi- 
tion which was disturbing the Rus- 
sians in the snow along McKinney 
Creek was even less polite to the Aus- 
trian racers on the slopes of the great 
mountains surrounding Squaw Val- 
ley. What the rest of the skiing world 
has been seeking for a long time— the 
end of Austrian domination in the 
glamorous Alpine events— began to 
take place. Some of the boys and girls 
moving fastest down the mountain 
were still Austrians, true enough, but 
a lot more were wearing the sweaters 


and parkas of Switzerland, Germany, 
France and the U.S. 

The earliest days of the Games pro- 
duced a horde of heroes. There was 
Roger Staub, of course, the hand- 
some, laughing Swiss boy who blazed 
down KT-22 on Sunday to win the 
men’s giant slalom before more than 
40,000 spectators in Squaw Valley 
and everyone in the United States 
who could get near a television set. 
There was Heidi Biebl, the 19-year- 
old German girl who conquered a re- 
markably strong field and a treacher- 
ous turn to win the ladies’ downhill 
race. There was Helga Haase, another 
fraulein who failed to read all her op- 
ponents’ press clippings and stole the 
500-meter speed skating event, to the 
uproarious delight of a by now more- 
or-less united East and West Ger- 
man team. There was the Canadian 
duo of Barbara Wagner and Bob 
Paul, who with their daring grace 
scored as decisive a triumph as any 
skating pair had ever achieved in the 
Olympics before. There was Klas Les- 
tander of Sweden, who popped 20 
shots into the targets, a perfect score, 
to win the strange biathlon event; 
and Maria Gusakova of Russia, an 
amazingly attractive girl who slogged 


more than six miles through the snow 
to lead a U.S.S.R. sweep in the first 
ladies’ cross-country event, and then, 
after hastily applying lipstick, pro- 
ceeded to charm several hundred 
members of a curious and unbeliev- 
ing press. 

Perhaps most of all, there w'as Six- 
ten Jernberg, a wonderful, wiry little 
Swede with a soulful face appearing 
like a white ghost from out of the 
woods bordering McKinney Creek. 
When Sixten Jernberg, arms pump- 
ing like pistons and skis sliding grace- 
fully over the snow', pushed his long 
nose across the finish line to win the 
30-kilometer race and the first gold 
medal of 1960, the Winter Games 
were finally, truly, officially open. 
The athletes had taken over and the 
show began to be fun. 

Jernberg is 31 years old, and for 
five years now he has been the great- 
est cross-country skier in the world. 
He won a gold medal at Cortina and 
two silver medals, and although he is 
getting old, as athletes go, he could 
conceivably win as many here. Amer- 
ica is a land of green grass and bloom- 
ing fields, not of ice and snow, and 
to Americans cross-country skiing 
is an idiot’s pastime; at McKinney 
Creek on Friday there w'ere few'er 
than 1,000 spectators out to watch 
the 30-kilometer race, compared to 
the 50,000 who might have gathered 
in Finland or Sweden or Norway to 
see the same event. Yet Americans, 
too, would have to love Sixten Jern- 
berg; because we are a nation capable 
cortiinued 


FIRST BLOOD FOR THE WHITE GHOST 

Charging upward through the soft snow of a hill above Lake Tahoe, Sweden’s 
superbly conditioned Sixten Jernberg became the first gold medal winner of 
the VIII Winter Olympics. He had a 13-.second margin in the 30-kilometer cross- 
country race at McKinney Creek over his fast-closing countryman Rolf Ramgard. 

Photograph by Joern Gerdls 
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of appreciating the courage and deter- 
mination and skill required of a su- 
perb athlete, we can also understand 
what makes him go— even across 20 
or 30 miles of snow. 

The cross-country runner is a soli- 
tary poet of motion; he wastes noth- 
ing, not strength or mind or terrain. 
Like a ram-jet gulping oxygen to 
keep the propulsion system going, 
he soon reaches a peak of efficiency 
where output balances intake and 
then he settles down to a steady, 
mile-consuming stride which never 
seems to vary. No one does this bet- 
ter than Jernberg. 

‘Tf he has a secret,” says Sven 
Wiik, coach of the U.S. team, ‘‘it 
would have been found out by now. 
Everybody has had a chance to study 
his skiing. There is no secret. He told 
our best runner, Mack Miller, ‘You 
just keep it up. There’s nothing out 
there on the track that you get for 
nothing,’ and I think that’s it. He 
has worked for what he gets.” 

Wiik is small, has a long, droll face 
and, in his peaked cap, looks a little 
bit like a woodland elf heading for a 
hollow tree. He was born in Sweden 
himself and can appreciate .Tern berg’s 


tremendous devotion to his craft. 

“Sixten’s tempo is so fast,” says 
Wiik, “that no one else can duplicate 
it. Where other skiers rest on the 
glide, he never does; he is already into 
his next stride. He always sets a fast- 
er, harder tempo. Notice that when 
he starts to use the ski pole, it bends 
like a bow. And he has the perfect 
temperament. He may look sad but 
he is not a pessimist. A cross-country 
runner is out there a long time, and 
he has lots of time to think. He can 
get discouraged, talk himself out of 
a race. A good skier has to be happy: 
he shouldn’t think about sad things.” 

Jernberg was full of happy thoughts 
on Friday. He started out No. 43 in 
the big field which was being sent 
away at 30-second intervals, and from 
the first he began to cut down the 
runners out ahead. Away from the 
little stadium, off on the lonely trails 
with only his fellow competitors and 
a few near-frozen course police for 
company, he passed the other run- 
ners on the hills, between the trees, 
down the open slopes, one after the 
other. It was evident, right away, 
that he was going to win. A team- 
mate, young Rolf Ramgard, ran very 
well to finish second, and the best of 
the Russians, Nikolai Anikin, cameon 


strong to capture third. America’s 
Miller finished 27th, but this was 
hardly a disgrace; he was only 12 
minutes behind Jernberg, and never 
before had a U.S. skier, at .30 kilome- 
ters, done so well. Still, it was Sixten’s 
race. At the finish, 1 hour 51 minutes 
3.9 seconds after he began, the one- 
time Swedish blacksmith and wood- 
cutter was embraced by his team cap- 
tain, Siggie Bergmann, and Prince 
Bertil, head of the Swedish delega- 
tion. He was the first champion of 
the 1960 Games. Others were cough- 
ing and collapsing; Sixten didn’t seem 
to be breathing much harder than 
Prince Bertil. 

HAPPY THOUGHTS OF THE 50 

“Var glad da” fsmile a little), said 
one of the Swedish retinue, pointing 
toward the photographers. Sixten 
smiled, a thin, small smile. Then 
he skied away, face sad but happy 
thoughts in his head about the 15- 
kilometer race and the 50-kilometer 
race and the 40-kilometer team race 
that he would ski the next week. 

Jernberg skied almost two hours 
for his medal. Heidi Biebl skied less 
than two minutes for hers. For one 
thing, she was going downhill. For 
another, she had to go fast, because 


BOOMING BACKHAND by Austrian Skier 
Kar! Schranz helps win ping-pong match 
for Schranz and Teammate flias Leitner. 






Penny Pitou and Traudl Hecher were 
right on her tail. 

The German girl’s victory in the 
ladies' downhill race was considered 
a major upset by those who follow 
Alpine skiing only half-heartedly, but 
in reality it was nothing of the kind. 
Pitou of the U.S. and Hecher of Aus- 
tria were the favorites, but only by 
a fraction; in an event frequently de- 
cided by split seconds half a dozen 
other girls were given an excellent 
chance to win. And Biebl ranked high 
among these. A year ago this sturdy- 
legged, strong-featured youngster 
from the Bavarian hamlet of Ober- 
staufen was a fine skier; this year she 
has been an outstanding one. On Sat- 
urday she was the best in the world. 

The story of the 19fi0 ladies’ down- 
hill race is the story of a turn, a very 
wicked 90° corner with two small 
humps in the center of it, located 
about four hundred yards up KT-22 
less than 15 seconds from the finish 
line. It is called the airplane corner, 
and on Saturday it claimed no fewer 
than 14 victims, including the won- 
derful little Swiss skier, Annemarie 
Waser, who at that point was burn- 
ing up the course, and Betsy Snite of 
the U.S., who was racing brilliantly, 
too. In fact the devilish thing almost 


wiped out the entire U.S. team. Snite 
fell there, Linda Meyers fell there, 
Joan Hannah did, too. If Pitou hadn’t 
already passed by, they might have 
had a fourth for bridge. 

SAD THOUGHTS ON THE DOWNHILL 

As it was, the corner probably cost 
Penny a gold medal. She was No. 1 
in the starting gate, not the best psy- 
chological position, but this seemed 
to worry her not a bit. Nor did the top 
part of the mountain itself, down 
which Penny came like a runaway 
bowling ball to lead the entire field 
in elapsed time at the halfway mark. 
Then she hit the airplane corner, 
staggered, slowed, almost fell. “I 
came as close to falling as you can 
without going on your face,” she said 
later. ‘T think only will power kept 
me up. If this had been anything but 
the Olympics 1 know I would have 
gone down.” 

’I'he turn, Pitou felt, cost her at least 
two seconds. Biebl beat her by one. 
And only 3 10 of another second back 
was Hecher, the 16-year-old Austrian 
sensation who had less trouble with 
the infamous turn than with an ankle 
slightly injured in a fall down the 
dormitory stairs the night before. 

Betsy Snite lost her right ski, which 


whacked the top of her racing hel- 
met so hard that it made a dent and 
left ski wax shining on the top. She 
was unable to finish and was brought 
down the course, not seriously hurt 
but well shaken up. Meyers got up 
and finished, slamming her poles into 
the ground once, twice, three times 
in fury and delivering a quote from 
Eva Marie Saint. Hannah, who man- 
aged to get through the corner proper 
but in doing so lost her balance and 
fell farther down, merely smiled and 
said, ‘T hit the dumb gate.” 

The trouble, as diagnosed later, 
was twofold. First, as frequently hap- 
pens on a downhill course, the pre- 
vious day’s hot sun, the cold night 
and a certain amount of wind had 
combined to change slightly the con- 
ditions of ice and snow at the corner, 
making the turn trickier and faster 
than when the girls had practiced 
over it a day or two before. Then, af- 
fected by the sheer stress and pressure 
of Olympic competition most of the 
racers went into the turn a little too 
soon. Instead of turning higher, to 
ski a straighter line through this one 
most dangerous spot, most of them 
tried to shave the control gate. As a 
result, they were skidding in the 
coulinued 




iNFORMAi. SING Gvokcd mulcUingual sound from 
crowd. Athletes, gathered from 30 nalion.s, ignored 
words, sometime'' ignored tune, got along famously. 


FIRST MEETING in 12 yoErs reunited Czech hockey 
player Frantisek Tikal (right) and defected brother 
Zdenek, now playing left wing for Australian team. 




LIVELIEST ROMANCE in Valley 
brought engagement of Penny Pi- 
tou, Austria’s Egon Zimmermann. 
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turn, and when their skis hit the sec- 
ond of those two little humps, down 
they went. 

“I, too, had trouble there,” said 
Biebl, who although an Olympic 
champion is also a girl and didn’t 
want to be left out. Almost obsti- 
nate, she refused for a long time to 
believe that she had won; she stalked 
up and down, gray eyes flashing, 
shaking her short brown hair. But 
finally the official time went up on 
the big board, and she was champion. 
Penny Pitou, first down the moun- 
tain, had set a mark for the others 
to shoot at, and of the 41 who tried, 
only this little Bavarian girl, who 
celebrated her 19th birthday the day 
before the Olympics opened, had 
been able to go faster. 

There was nothing so dramatic 
about Roger Staub’s victory the next 
day in the men’s giant slalom. The 
course was good and fast, but not 
very difficult, and hardly anyone fell. 
Staub simply skied better than any- 
one else, including the Austrians who 
finished second (Pepi Stiegler), third 
(Ernst Hinterseer) and seventh (Karl 
Schranz). The two most surprising 
things about the race were that Staub 
won instead of finishing second or 
third, which is where he usually fin- 
ishes with cheerful regularity, and 
that Tom Corcoran of the U.S. came 
in fourth. 

It was the first important inter- 
national victory for the 23-year-old 
Swiss racer, who is tall (6 feet 1), 
dark, handsome, single and apparent- 
ly one of the happiest men alive, win 
or lose. He was fourth in the 1956 
Olympic downhill at Cortina, fin- 
ished second in the downhill and 
third in the giant slalom at the world 
championships in Bad Gastein two 
years later and did well enough a 
year ago to rank behind only Buddy 
Werner and Karl Schranz in the world 
downhill ratings. On Sunday, Wer- 
ner, hobbling around on his broken 
leg, cheered Staub from the stands. 
Schranz, who was healthy, simply 
couldn’t catch him. When it was 
finally clear that he had won, Staub 
continued on page 28 


PENNY FOR HER THOUGHTS: U.S. Skier 
Penny Pitou {left) set pace in ladies’ 
downhill, then watched Germany’s Heidi 
Biebl boom down twisting course to take 
away gold medal by full second. For deci- 
sive moment in Heidi’s victory, turn page. 
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PENNY PITOU faltered, nearly fell: “I slid into the thing sideways and lost the whole race right there' 
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CRAWLING LIKE TERMITES OVER GABLES OF SQUAW VALLEY SPECTATOR CENTER, ADVENTUROUS SKI FANS CLING TO SNOW-COVEREO 





ROOF TO WATCH THE 



OLYMPICS coiitiuued 

galloped happily around, lighting up 
Squaw Valley with his big smile, em- 
bracing friends, appearing on TV, 
talking to reporters in French and 
English and German. Business, it ap- 
peared, would be very good the rest 
of the winter in Roger Staub’s sport 
shop back at Arosa. 

Corcoran, in equaling the best Al- 
pine placing ever made in the Olym- 
pics by an American, was almost as 
happy as Staub. In one skilled race 
down a California mountainside he 
reached the peak of a competitive ca- 
reer extending back through most of 
his 28 years, and by finishing ahead 
of some of the greatest of European 
racers proved that Americans other 
than Buddy Werner could compete 
against them on equal terms. A lot 
of other Americans, as a matter of 
fact, were almost as excited as Tom. 

“Now please, please, write about 
how good our boys are,” said Linda 
Meyers who, like some of the other 
U.S. girls, is frequently embarrassed 
by the abundance of publicity she 
has received. ‘‘What Tommy did was 
magnificent.” 

Explained Corcoran: “I just went 
like hell.” 

Nobody went like hell in the men’s 
downhill race on Monday because the 
Squaw Peak run is not a great down- 
hill course. But the new Allais 60, a 
shiny black metal French ski, ran 
faster than anything else, and an ar- 
ticulate, personable hotel manager 
from Morzine, Jean Vuarnet, rode a 
pair of them to the first gold medal of 
1960 for France. 

Vuarnet is 27, married, the author 
of three books on skiing, and a man 
equipped with a great deal of Gallic 
charm. He has long had a reputation 
as a racer who could get up for the big 
ones, not a great skier but a dangerous 
man in any big race. At Squaw Valley 
he skimmed down the two-mile course 
in 2:06, a half second ahead of Ger- 
many’s second-place Hans-Peter Lan- 
ig. Third was another Frenchman, 
Guy Perillat. Sunday’s gay winner, 
Roger Staub, finished fifth. 

Vuarnet, who had spent the night 


'4 FRENCH COUP WES scorcd in downhill by 
Jean Vuarnet, who brought new (Sports 
Illustrated, Nov. 23) plastic, metal and 
laminated wood ski called Allais 60 into 
Olympics for first time and won. Anoth- 
er Frenchman, on same ski, fini.shed third. 


before reading a mystery novel, had 
very little trouble with the course. 
‘‘The wind was in my face up top,” he 
said, ‘‘and I may not have been so fast. 
At the bottom 1 came very fast.” 

How did he feel, he was asked. 

“I feel as anyone feels who has 
just won an Olympic gold medal,” 
said Vuarnet. ‘‘You feel sad, you feel 
happy.” Actually Vuarnet was only 
slightly more of a hero than the new 
metal skis. From the first, it was fair- 
ly certain that the men’s downhill at 
Squaw Valley would be w'hat skiers 
call a wax race. The course barely met 
minimum requirements of height and 
distance, and the heavy snow w'hich 
had caused postponements of the race 
slowed it even more. Willy Schaeff- 
ler, Director of Ski Events, had done 
a marvelous job of toughening it up 
and putting in a number of wicked 
bumps, including an especially hairy 
pair just above the Waterfall, the 
course's roughest natural obstacle. 
The course had been relatively fast, 
icy and hard, but the heavy snow' 
ruined all that. 

“It is all right,” said Othmar 
Schneider, coach of the Aiostrian 
team. ‘T don’t think anyone will 
steal this race. It is going to take a 
good skier to win. But it is not a 
truly good course.” 

Apparently it was built for the 
French skis, which are something rel- 
atively new' in downhill racing, and 
W'hich — in the same month that 
France produced her first atomic ex- 
plosion — w'ere to prove the big secret 
weapon of the 1960 Olympics. Only a 
few' of them were made. ‘‘They cost 
$104 in France,” said Vuarnet, but 
according to members of the U.S. 
team, w'ho tried to buy some while in 
Europe last month, you couldn’t pick 
up a pair for $1,004. It was on this ski 
that Adrien Duvillard w'on both the 
Hahnenkamm and Meg^ve downhill 
races in January, and it was also on 
this ski that Adrien Duvillard w'as 
leading the Olympic downhill on Mon- 
day by an estimated two seconds un- 
til he fell, hard. 

Oh yes. The Germans were sure 
they had picked the right wax, and it 
is true that they did rather w'cll. The 
Swiss thought they had the answer, 
too, and came close. The Austrians 
guessed wrong all the w'ay around. 
What wax did the French use? Voila! 
None at all. They just put Jean Vuar- 
net on the Allais 60s and pointed him 
down the mountain. end 
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‘IF YOU CAIN’T WRITE THIS 




YOU JUST CAINT WRITE’ 


The Daytona “500” stock>car race was so wild and woolly 
that even the oldtime drivers were impressed 

by ALFRED WRIGHT 



W HAT DiDyathinkofthat? Betcha 
never saw anything like it before 
in your life, did ya?” The thin, smil- 
ing Southerner asked me as we walked 
through the pit area after the race. I 
had to admit I hadn’t. 

'Tf you cain’t write a story about 
that,” he went on, still smiling as he 
savored the enjoyment of the race, 
■‘you cain’t write about nothin’. I 
never seen so much goin’ on in my 
life. Gosh all golly!” 

You might have thought that this 
handsome, youthful-looking man of 
45 in the slacks and blue woollen 
jacket had just watched his first auto 
race. He hadn’t, though. He was Lee 
Petty, last year’s National Associa- 
tion of Stock Car Auto Racing’s driv- 
ing champion, and only a few min- 
utes earlier he had finished fourth in 
the Daytona 500-mile race for stock 
cars. Walking near us was Dick Petty, 
Lee’s 23-year-old son who is his old 
man all over again whether driving 
or just standing there talking in his 
creamy. North Carolina hill-coun- 
try accent. Dick’s light-blue 1960 
Plymouth had finished third in the 
race, just ahead of his father’s iden- 
tical car. 


Lee Petty, the father, had plenty 
of reason to be excited over the drive 
he had just completed, and his voice 
was still pitched high with nerves. 
“Did you see that T-bird come apart 
over on the other side of the track?” 
he asked me. “Why I never seen the 
likes of that before. I had to drive 
right underneath him while he was 
still in the air. I even heard part of his 
car come down on me as I went past. 
Did you see my car? Did you see 
where he hit me?” 

I went over and looked, and there 
were a couple of ugly holes in the 
right tail fin of No. 42, his Plymouth. 
I hadn’t paid much attention to these 
scars when I first examined the car, 
for rare indeed is the stock car that 
comes out of a race without some 
such souvenir of combat. 

Nonetheless, it was gratifying that 
not only Lee Petty but alt the rest of 
the oldtimers were shaking their 
heads in disbelief over this race. To a 
novice observer of stock-car racing, 
the Daytona “500” had seemed like 
nothing so much as the early stages 
of doomsday. Even Bill France, 
the man who built and operates this 

continued 
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DAYTONA "500” cotiliinial 



A -59 PONTIAC (63) LEADS A TIGHTLY PACKED FIELD AT ISO MPH INTO BANKED TURN 



37-CAR PILEUP IN DAYTONA JALOPY RACE WAS ONE OF THE WORST IN RACING ANNALS 
CAR DRIVEN BY GEORGE GREEN. WHO GOT OUT SAFELY. BURNS IN INFIELD AFTER SKID 



liisteat of all (hf world’s race tracks, 
was saying, “T’ve never .seen any- 
thing like it, and I’ve been in racing 
25 years and more.” 

To go back to the beginning, this 
was only the second running of the 
Daytona “500,” although as the first 
of the major races on the NASCAR 
calendar it already ranks as one of the 
most important meets throughout 
the year. So the best cars and the best 
drivers in stock-car racing showed up 
among the 68 starters, fireball Rob- 
erts, the home-town favorite from 
Daytona Beach, was in the No. 3 pole 
position in a 1960 Pontiac. He had 
qualified at 151.5.56 mph, the fastest 
lap ever turned in .stock-car com- 
petition and 5 mph faster than last 
year’s best qualifying time at Indian- 
apolis. The Pettys had brought their 
new Plymouths down from Randle- 
man, N.C., where they had prepared 
them themselves. Curtis Turner and 
Joe Weatherly, who are to this sport 
what Ruth and Gehrig once were to 
baseball, lined up in 1960 Fords. From 
as far away as Canada and California, 
bearing names like Banjo and Runt 
and Pappy and Speedy, had come all 
the other stock-car headliners. 

A HUGE POPULAR SPORT 

Forty-five thousand people, many 
of whom had paid up to $20 a seat 
and driven hundreds of miles to be 
there, crowded the Daytona grand- 
stands and infield. For make no mis- 
take about it, stock-car racing is the 
sport of sports in the southeastern 
part of the U.S. A fellow who once 
operated a professional baseball team 
in that area was making this point 
recently when he said, “You ought to 
play a Sunday game sometime when 
the stock cars are running in the 
neighborhood. They’ll murder you.” 

Just why this should be was not 
immediately apparent to this particu- 
lar pair of eyes and ears as the Day- 
tona “500” got under way. Though 
most of the cars were the very latest 
Ponliacs, Chevrolets, Plymouths and 
Fords, their designers’ handsome lines 
were almost completely obscured by 
the Welter of signs the cars carried on 
their sides, advertising the garages 
and restaurants and hotels and tire 
dealers and other sponsors who were 
helping to foot the rather hefty bill 
for racing. 

The ear-cracking noise the cars 

continued on ptige C7 
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Miracle in white 
wonderful new fragrance! 
ir Odor-proofs your body . . . helps 
blemish-proof your complexion' 




[^ass BmZ^DS 


PRIZE weeks for two, all expenses paid, at the 1960 

Olympics in Rome, via TWA jet! 
t 2"**, 3'^'* & Prizes — one week for two, all expenses paid, in Bermuda ! 
S’** thru 10*^ Prizes — Polaroid Land Camera Kits! The 800 
model, picture-a-minute camera, 

3.000-speed film for indoor photos 
wthout flash bulbs, and Polaroid 
repeating wink light. 

11"> thru 100"' Prizes — RCA 
“Rio” 'ihransistor Radios! 

Extra! Name your favorite high 
school or college and help it win a 
RCA “Boswell” ColorTVseV. (We’ 
give a set to each of the school 
named by the 4 top winners ! ) 



LIFEBUOY 

exclusive soap of the 


I LIFEBUOY “OLYMPIC SALUTE” 
! P. O. BOX #7-B 

MT. VERNON 10, NEW YORK 
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THE 


NEWEST AND MOST DISTINGUISHED VERSION 


OF AMERICA’S FINEST MOTORCAR 




Here is an untisually dislindive touch found in all models 
of the Lincoln Continental. This exclusive glass rear loindow 
raises or lowers at the flick of .a switch to proinde uniquely 
refreshing ventilation which is virtually draft-free. 



Another example of the incomparable luxury of the 
Mark V Convertible: a single control quickly folds the en- 
tire top assembly under a motor-driven rear deck panel, 
leaving a smooth, unbroken line. 



Yim receive an ininiediate iiiij)res-sloii of great 
IIJ ~\vortli when you inspect the Lincoln (!ontiiicn- 
' tal. For this automobile ri\als any in the world 
for its luxuriousness and craftsmanship. The kind of 
craftsmanship that calls for over 8,000 factory inspec* 


tion.s before a Liiiculii Clontinentai is released for deli\- 
ery; that calls for hand-cut leather and specially loomed 
fabrics in its .spacious interiors; that calls for timeless 
beauty of design, and a whisper-quiet ride. Ownership 
of this car is a supremely satisfying experience. 




Photographed for Arrow alJ^ew York Tntcniational Airport 


Wherever you go... you look better in an Arrow shirt 



You have more fun wherever you go when you're 
relaxed and informal. Arrow shirts with button- 
down collars are designed to put you in just such 
a happy mood. Shown is the Arrow Gordon 
Dover, with authentic University look. Sanfoiized 
oxford fabric. 5.00. Arrow all-silk tie, 2.50. 


Nobody ba.s a larger selection of button-down 
collars than your Arrow retailer. He has long. . . 
short . . . medium-point collar styles. He has 
oxfords, broadcloths and Dcclon — the famous 
Arrow Dacron* and cotton Wash and Wear sliirt. 
See your nearest Arrow retailer today. 

'Du Font’s 'I'.M, for its poly fsler fiber 

-ARROW- 



EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 



Spectacle of Magic 

^NE of Walt Disney’s pigeons, 
doing its best to make like a dove 
of peace at the opening of the 1960 
Winter Olympics, flew slam-bang into 
a scoreboard. A snowstorm delayed 
the arrival of Vice-President Nixon— 
and thus, by 15 minutes, the opening 
of the Games themselves. For dreary 
moments the TV cameras seemed 
content to concentrate on a proces- 
sion of camera-worn Hollywood faces 
that looked sillier than ever in the 
snow. 

But Disney’s confused pigeon 
straightened out at last and winged 
off into the wild blue, ceremonies and 
prologues made way for Olympic win- 
ter sport and the TV camera at last 
found its proper subject. Like the 
Disney pigeon once it found its wings, 
it soared triumphantly over Squaw 
and bore a whole nation of sports 
fans into new heights of excitement. 

Few if any spectacles of televised 
sport have equaled, and certainly 
none has surpassed, the thrill of the 
women's downhill ski race as caught 
by CBS. Cameras artfully placed at 
strategic points along the mile-and- 
an-eighth course made it possible for 
a whole nation of viewers to follow 
with terrifying intimacy the hurtling 
progress of one tense racer after an- 
other. One could feel in his own nerves 
the tautnessofbrave little Penny Pitou 
as, arms tucked up and skimming 
downhill at 60 mph, she seemed to 
dedicate every fiber in her body to 
the production of speed and more 
speed. There must have been a single 
audible gasp from Maine to San Diego 
as Betsy Snite came a cropper on 
the vicious turn known as Airplane 
Curve, Squaw Valley's own Becher’s 
Brook. 

A word of specific praise is in order 
here for TV’s recently slandered Or- 
thicon tube. The snow, every last fly- 


ing flake of it, that was brought to 
the nation’s TV screens was certain- 
ly real, and it looked real— just as 
real as the real people and the real 
excitement. The quality of the show 
that the nation’s homebound sports 
fans were discovering in wonder and 
joy for themselves on TV was even 
more apparent in the Valley itself. 
After all the gloomy predictions, after 
all the little squabbles and fusses, the 


1960 Winter Olympics had created 
its own marvelous spectacle of dar- 
ing, beauty and magic. 

And Still Champion 

■pvON Bragg, 24, is a private first 
class in the U.S. Army, and when 
he returns to civilian life one of these 
days he may go into the real estate 
cotilinued 


iru i'fl, j.'i. 
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business. Last week his legs were 
hurting: Bragg weighs 198 pounds, 
and the effort of lifting himself over 
15-foot vaults for the last several 
years has given him a bad case of 
varicose veins— not to mention a sore 
tendon in his left, or takeoff, leg from 
a recent track meet in Boston. 

But Don Bragg last week was also 
the defending pole-vault champion in 
the National AAU meet in Madison 
Square Garden. Half a dozen other 
good men were after his title. Aching 
tendon and all, Bragg decided to de- 
fend. By agreement with the officials, 
he took his first vault only when the 
pole had been raised to 15 feet one 
inch. The first two times, he fouled 
the bar, cleared it on the third. Then 
the bar was raised to 15 feet five 
inches. Bragg took a firm grip on his 
pole, sighted down the long runway, 
charged, went up, up and over, all 
198 pounds of him. From the pit be- 
low, Bragg looked up at the bar over 
his head, level and stationary. No- 
body else could get that high last 
week. Still champion, Don Bragg 
slipped into his street clothes and 
went off to get some sleep and some 
rest for his aching legs. 

It Just Takes Five 

■yiGH in the mountains of Central 
-n. Montana and remote in the midst 
of a lodgepole pine forest sits the vil- 
lageofNeihart. Once Neihart was busy 
and bustling; then the gold and the 
silver mines petered out. Now its peo- 
ple number less than 300, and the to- 
tal enrollment of its skinned-iog high 
school is two girls and five boys. But 
Neihart High has a basketball team. 


They Said It 


Schoolteacher Jack Koetter, a new 
man last September, had major mis- 
givings when he was also asked to 
coach the team. “What team do you 
mean?” he had to ask. “Us,” said the 
high school’s five boys, and they drew 
themselves up tall, which was not 
very. Two freshmen were 5 feet 2 
inches, a senior was 5 feet 7, a junior 
was 5 feet 8, and, looming over all, a 
sophomore was 5 feet 10. “Let’s,” 
sighed Jack Koetter, “get started.” 

The Neihart team calls itself the 
Wildcats, which is fully acceptable, 
for that is the way they play. They 
played so wildly so often, in fact, that 
referees were frequently obliged to 
banish a Wildcat from the floor for 
excessive fouls. Since Neihart had no 
substitutes, that left four. Sometimes 
another would follow, and sometimes 
a third. Opposing coaches did what 
they could to square things by side- 
lining an equal number of their own 
boys. Occasionally this helped mat- 
ters, but generally it did not; Neihart 
had a way of losing. Yet even when 
the outcome was gloomiest, the Nei- 
hart cheerleaders (one from the high 
school, one borrowed from the 12- 
pupil junior high) would brighten the 
log gymnasium with “Two bits, four 
bits, six bits, a dollar /'All for Neihart 
stand up and holler!” 

Last week the Wildcats lost their 
first two games in a tournament at 
nearby Stanford to finish the season 
with three victories and 13 defeats. 
Still, they had gained a measure of 
glory. The team that won the tourna- 
ment was Stanford itself, and earlier 
in the season Neihart had polished 
them off 28 23. Next year? Coach 
Koetter is losing one man by gradua- 


tion, but the Neihart Wildcats will 
have a team to reckon with. Two fel- 
lows are moving up from junior high. 

Second^ Thoughts in Chicago 

TTTITH short-range eye or long- 
’ ' range eye, every city in the U.S. 
nowadays must regard this question: 
How do we make the best use of the 
city’s play and sports space? Chi- 
cago’s park officials took a long-range 
view a year ago as hosts of the 1959 
Pan American Games. They moved 
into 110,000-seat Soldier Field with 
bulldozers, ripped up the asphalt 
track designed for midget-car racing 
and replaced it (for $85,000) with 
450 tons of En Tout Cas, an exotic 



blend of soil imported from the Eng- 
lish Midlands which, by universal 
acknowledgment, makes the best pos- 
sible running track. Chicago’s re- 
sponsible men judged that the ex- 
pensive new track would be more 
than just a necessary installation for 
the foot races of the Pan American 
Games; the En Tout Cas would re- 
main long after the Games, help 
make Chicago a mecca for U.S. and 
international track and field events. 

Last week Chicago, grappling with 
municipal budget problems including 
the upkeep of Soldier Field, was hav- 
ing second thoughts. On their best 
day the track and field events of the 
1959 Pan American Games drew only 
16,000 to Soldier Field. The only sol- 
id booking for Soldier Field’s En 
Tout Cas track for the 1960s was the 
Big Ten, which was hoping to run its 
spring meets there. With budget and 
other public interests in mind, Chica- 
go felt obliged to consider such things 
as the annual Police Thrill Show, the 
annual Firemen’s Thrill Show, the 
Chicagoland Music Festival— and 
the midget racing cars. 

Sadly and truly enough, you can’t 
have fire engines and midget racers on 
En Tout Cas— they need asphalt. Be- 
tween now and spring, Chicago is 
betting the park commissioners will 


DUFFY DAUGHERTY, M icMgau Stale football coach, after a day at Santa Anita 
racetrack: “The only place where wvidows clean people.” 

CHENA GiLSTRAP, Arlington State (Texas) football coach, on difficullies of find- 
ing a site between Dallas and Fori Worth for a Continental League baseball 
park: “Trouble is, you can’t find anyone to lake enough land out of the soil 
bank so they can build one.” 

HARRY TRUMAN at Hialeah: “I’ve gotten a great deal of pleasure out of 
horse racing ever .since my father began taking me when I was 5. Why didn’t 
I go to the races when I was President? I had no time.” 
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send the bulldozers into Soldier Field 
again; this time to peel up the best 
running track in mid-America. 

Certainty in New York 

TN an office a thousand miles east 

of Soldier Field, another city offi- 
cial was considering the issues of sport 
in a growing urban world. He fore- 
saw dramatic changes, and he spoke 
with his customary sense of certainty. 

"I think soccer will be a great sport 
in America 25 years from now,” said 
New York’s Park Commissioner Rob- 
ert Moses. “Cricket is going to catch 
on too, and so may bicycle racing, 
which always draws big crowds in 
Europe.” 

The predictions merited attention, 
coming as they did from a civic plan- 
ner who for a quarter century had 
cudgeled, browbeaten, coaxed, intim- 
idated and harassed the world’s great- 
est city into building itself parks and 
parkways, beaches and bridges, fairs 
and fairways. 

“He never breaks the law, he just 
gets it rew'ritten to suit him,” a foe 
once said of Moses’ forceful tactics, 
and it is axiomatic among New York 
politicians not to let him hear about 
a vacant piece of land. They know 
he’ll demand it for a park. 

The latest Moses park demand is 
a big one: a 55,000-seat, $15 mil- 
lion municipal stadium on Flushing 
Meadow, site of the 1939 World’s 
Fair. The chief prospective lessee 
would be the Continental Baseball 
League. 

T..ast week, the thin fuzz on his 
balding head standing straight up, as 
if scared by the thoughts below. Bob 
Moses was defending the concept and 
design of Flushing Meadow Stadi- 
um, and saying things that city plan- 
ners from Back Bay to the Golden 
Gate might find applicable for their 
situations. 

“Nobody but the government can 
really afford to build a stadium these 
days.” he said, “and the government 
must be sure of getting maximum use 
out of its land and facility. 

“That’s why 100,000-seat white 
elephants are things of the past. Their 
economic use is limited to a couple 
of days a year. 

“It would even be criminal in most 



Horsing Around 

He took the jumps. 

But we never knew 
Just where it wa.s 
That he took them to. 

— Richard Armoi:r 

cities to build a stadium exclusively 
for baseball. Seventy-some days a 
year isn’t enough use, either, for pub- 
lic park land.” 

Flushing Meadow, as revealed in an 
architect’s sketch, meets the Moses 
specifications for a circa-1960 stadi- 
um: it offers a suitable site for foot- 
ball (“the professionals have a fast- 
growing, first-class game”), for base- 
ball (“tbough it may have reached 
its attendance peaks everywhere but 
on the West Coast”) and for that ex- 
citing potpourri of other sports which 
may draw smaller crow’ds but which 
have a large potential in the future 
as seen by Moses. 

Like any such project. Flushing 
Meadow has its detractors, and Bob 
Moses whacked away at them in his 
crusty fashion. Of the idea of a 100,- 
000-seat arena he said: “Damn fool- 
ishness.” Of a Yankee plan to sell 
Yankee Stadium to the city and then 
share it on a rental basis with the 
Continental League he said: “Prepos- 
terous— manifestly absurd.” Of the 
notion that the Continental League’s 
Bill Shea might lease Flushing Mead- 
ow and then sort of relax — without 
doing his damndest to schedule soc- 
cer, cricket, et cetera there when base- 
ball isn’t: “He won’t try that while 
I’m around.” 

The New York Yankees drew 
Moses’ final words of the day. They 
have suggested that if New York 
doesn’t want to buy Yankee Stadi- 
um, the least it can do is sell the 
Yankees an adjoining public park for 
use as a parking lot. 

“A crazy scheme,” said Robert 


Moses, keeper of the people’s parks. 
“George Weiss seems to think of the 
Yankees as an arm of the city govern- 
ment. They’ll never get that park 
while I’m here.” 

Bat viith a Message 

O pponents of the North Carolina 
State basketball team would do 
well to note a decision handed down 
in New York’s First District Court 
last week. The decision upheld the 
right of New York’s peppery Parks 
Commissioner Robert Moses (see 
above) to keep airplanes from drag- 
ging advertising through the skies 
over Long Island’s Jones Beach. 

So what has that got to do with 
North Carolina State? Possibly noth- 
ing, except that at a tense moment 
in a recent Wolfpack game a small 
flying object swooped out of the NCS 
cheering section, circled Raleigh’s 
huge 12,400-seat Coliseum twice and 
disappeared, leaving fans with the 
startled— and accurate — impression 
that it was a live bat towing a foot- 
long sign reading: heat duke. 

1,000 Miles for a Reason 

rpHK most publicized long-distance 
walker in Britain during the cur- 
rent distance-walking craze has been 
Dr. Barbara Moore, the 56-year-old 
dietician who lately walked the 1,000 
miles or so from John o’Groat’s in 
Scotland to Land’s End in Cornwall 
on a diet of fruit juice and grated 



carrots, and who commends this sort 
of fare to ail humanity. 

The other day, with a gleam in 
her eye, an 18-year-old named Wen- 
dy Lewis reached Land’s End after 
finishing the same 1,000-mile walk, 
and announced that she had done 
it on conventional English fare. Said 
Wendy: “Thought it was time some- 
body did something for steak and 
onions.” end 
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SCIENTIFIC ADVICE: ‘SHUT UP!’ 



‘SCOPE IS STEADY WHEN DRIVER IS ALONE 



IT WAVERS AT “THAT BAD TURN AGAIN!” 



AND IT ERUPTS AT “MUD AT 7.000 RPMI” 


A SIDK from paddy-wagon chauf- 
_ feurs who couldn’t care less, al- 
most es'erybody who has ever taken 
the wheel of an automobile has suf- 
fered under the nervous nagging of 
the back-seat driver. 

It i.s a pleasure then to report that 
a race car driver and a group of scien- 
tists have produced engineering data 
justifying a firm “shut up, you’re 
making me nervous” the next time a 
back-seat driver is bothering you. 

The race driver is Jay Chamber- 
lain, 32, a winner at Le Mans in 1957 
who has a medical record of 27 col- 
larbone fractures to prove that he is 
a veteran at his sport. 

He seemed a perfect guinea pig to 
50 Northrop Corporation scientists 
anxious to test a telemetering system 
designed to register the emotional 
strain on astron-auts in flight. 

Thus on a rainy Thursday at Riv- 
erside Raceway, Calif., Chamberlain 
was wired uj) like a telephone switch- 
board. Electrodes were glued to his 
head, neck and chest, and even to 
corn plasters on his feet. They all led 
to instruments, crammed in the back 
of his Lotus XV racing car, on which 
his reactions would be recorded. 

Chamberlain’s first reaction as he 
watched the heavy rainfall was not 
to drive at all. "But when I saw all 
those men and equipment I ilidn’t 
have the heart to call it off,” he said. 

lie set out, reaching more than 150 
mph as he twisted alone around the 
knots and turns of the track for an 
hour, in calm command of the situa- 


tion. Then he took a passenger, Wil- 
liam B. Harrison, a photographer, and 
again swept around the track. 

Later, when Northrop analyzed its 
test information, an interesting pat- 
tern of tension was observed. 

An electromyograph had registered 
Chamberlain ’.s relative state of nerves 
on an oscilloscope. When the ’scope 
showed a generally smooth horizon- 
tal line, Chamberlain was calm, and 
that’s what it showed (top U’fl) 
while the driver circled the track at 
top speeds by himself. 

But as soon as passenger Harrison 
got in, Chamberlain became more 
tense, the oscilloscope lines more jag- 
ged. Turns which Chamberlain had 
earlier taken calmly were now high- 
tension points. Midway in the run 
Harrison yelled into a recording mi- 
crophone, “I can’t see a thing!” and 
Chamberlain’s tension line looked 
like saw teeth on the oscilloscope. 
Seconds later the passenger shouted, 
“Here comes that bad turn again!” 
The ’scope [crnier left) looked like 
the New York skyline at night. 

Finally Harrison called, “Through 
the mud at 7,000 rpm!” and Cham- 
berlain’s anxiety (lower left) could 
hardly be contained on the oscillo- 
scope. Chamberlain stepped out of 
his car after the last lap half shaking. 
"This was damn dangerous,” he said. 

The danger, the engineers saw, was 
more at Chamberlain’s elbow than on 
the roadway. To which the driver of 
the family sedan on Sunday is entitled 
to say: “You’re telling me?" end 








You are now loolving’ at the biggest reason 
Mercury is so ])01)lllar (now read IM others) 


As this picture shows, Mercury’s new beauty is clearly the 
first reason why sales are up nearly 50%. And that’s tlic 
biggest increase in Mercury’s field. But the next most 
important reason is Mercury’s new low 1960 prices on every 
model. For example, a Monterey 4-door sedan costs only S36 
more than the top models of low-price name cars.* 

And consider hoic much more car this small difference buys. 

Mercury is a steadier riding car with far more road- 

hugging weight and a 7-iiicli longer wheelbase. It’s a smoother 

rilling car with the advantages of Road-Tuned wheels and 

3-phase shock absorbers. And it’s a far quieter car — with 
23% more insulation, most of it fiberglas, not cheaper felt, 


In addition, there’s the extra safely of self-adjusting brakes 
and the extra "see-alnlily” of a bigger windshield and win- 
dows. In short. Mercury is a lot more automobile. 

And it’s the best-built ear in America. To safeguard quality, 
every single Mercury is road-tested by a certified lest driver 
before it isshipped. Low-jiriee name cars arc just spot-checked. 

It will pay you to visit Quality Heailquarters — your Mercury 

dealer. Then you can see and try nil lire extra values you 

gel for as little as 836 more than the top low-price 
ear. Lincoln-Mercury Division 






>ion , 

price (o$ ipecllied by AulOaio'i<e 
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Minute-to-minule scorekeeping 
by IBM RAMAC^ 305 lifts spectator 
enjoyment to a neiv high 


Almost before the snow spray had settled at the 
finish line, spectators at the VIII Winter Games 
knew a skier’s score and relative standing — in 
sharp contrast to previous Games where 
scores were sometimes unavailable for hours. 

Key to this new high in spectator enjoyment 
was the IBM RAMAC 305 Data Processing Sys- 
tem. Linked via a hvo-way communications 
network to Olympic event areas, the RAMAC 
flashed into action with electronic speed as 
each athlete completed his performance. 

The RAMAC calculated the athlete’s score 


and relative standing according to the complex 
scoring rules. It printed current scores and' 
standings as each event progres.sed. It issued 
a complete report — frequently within two 
minutes — after an event ended. 

The RAMAC automatically punched a paper 
tape for transmitting scores to information 
and press centers. From its 5-million char- 
acter storage, RAMAC also supplied back- 
ground data on each competitor in English or 
French, thus aiding the sports reporters to add 
color to their stories. 




Other R AMA Ta are performing remarkable 
6i speed and accuracy in business appli- 
cations throughout the world. 


Olympic Data Processing Center: Near the 



center of the Olympic site was history’s first 
Olympic Data Processing Center. Here, the 
IBM RAMAC 305 digested data received from 
officials, maintained current status of each 
event and issued complete reports on each 
event minutes after it ended. 

Moscow: At the 1959 United States National 
Exhibition in Moscow, thousands of Russians 
had their first chance to receive accurate 
information about the United States. The 
RAMAC 305 at the Exhibit held in its magnetic 
disk storage 4,000 questions and answers 


about the United States. RAMAC’s calculation 
of the questions most frequently asked has 
substantially increased our knowledge of what 
the Russians most want to know about u.s. 







FOOD / Mary Frost Mabon 


Golfer’s Stroganoff 


A former Russian princess who is an 
active sportswoman has devised this special 
adaptation of a classic Russian dish 


M y mother’s mother was a Stroganoff,” said Rus- 
sian-born Mrs. Lester Armour of Lake Bluff, 111. 
as she prepared to serve her own delicious version of beef 
Stroganoff. “I think the dish was either an invention of, 
or was named for, a cousin, Count Paul Stroganoff.” 

Outside the window the snow was piled as deep as it 
might be in Novgorod, where “Aleka” Armour started 
life as Princess Alexandra Galitzine. I asked her if she 
had been taught to cook in her native country. "No,” 
she explained. ‘‘We escaped to England when I was a 
child, in 1923. But nearly all White Russians love food 
and have learned, as refugees, to cook well.” She finds 
the classic beef Stroganoff an easy dish to make. [Thin 
slices of tenderloin are sauteed with chopped onion and 
combined with sauteed mushrooms and sour cream. 
The whole can be heated conveniently in a chafing dish 
for immediate serving, as shown on the opposite page.) 

Aleka Armour was previously married to Prince Rostis- 
lav Romanoff, and her son Rusty, a junior at Yale, is 
the great-grandson of Czar Alexander III. Her present 
•hu.sband, Lester Armour, is board chairman of the Chi- 
cago National Bank. Their house in Lake Bluff, recog- 
nizable as one of the more grandiose conceptions of that 
_ palazzo-minded architect, the late David Adler, has 
been the scene of many splendid entertainments. 

But both Armours are happiest when they can escape 
to their cottage at Pebble Beach, Calif., where they go 
very frequently and where they play golf all day, every 
day. Here Aleka loves to plan meals, to fetch crabs from 
the local fishing wharf and to shop for chickens and fresh 
vegetables in country markets. And here she does all the 
cooking, ‘‘in a wonderful kitchen with all the gadgets.” 

‘‘I have thought of all the short cuts,” she told me, 
‘‘so we can be on the golf course as many hours as 
possible. For instance, there is a variant of Stroganoff 

Pholograpk by Jerry Cooke 

MRS. LESTER ARMOUR scrves beef Stroganoff from chaf- 
ing dish for an informal meal at her house near Chicago. 
Time-saving version of this dish, for golfing vacations, is 
made in advance, later healed and served in a casserole. 


that I invented. I make it in the morning, up to the 
point of arranging everything in a casserole, and set it 
in the icebox. We play golf all day and eat lunch at 
the Cypress Point Club (there is auch a good French 
chef there). When we come in I simply put the dish in 
the oven for about an hour and it is ready to eat by 
the time we have changed our clothes and had drinks. I 
serve it with rice cooked in chicken broth or with frozen 
whipped potatoes or buttered noodles — all of them 
quick to make.” 

If there is a friend or two staying for supper, she 
often adds a dish of baked tomatoes and finishes the 
meal with an easy dessert, such as lemon ice with creme 
de menthe poured over it at the last minute. But to 
return to the main course— here is Mrs. Armour’s sport- 
ing adaptation of a great dish: 

EASY BEEF STROGANOFF (a mppcT foT two hungry peopU) 

5 . 1 ' pound beef tenderloin can consommd 

Flour, butter H P'nt sour cream 

Salt, pepper, mustard 1 onion, diced 

I-} pound mushrooms, unpeeled, cut in small pieces 

Cut the beef in strips inch thick. Place between layers of 
wax paper and beat till very thin with a potato masher or 
some other flat instrument. Toss the pieces of meat in a paper 
bag with a little flour. Brush off excess flour. Sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, Brown pieces in butter in a hot iron try pan, 
then remove from pan and reserve. 

Pour the consomm^ into pan and scrape to collect the 
“browning” and make a sort of gravy. Add a pinch or two of 
dry mustard or a teaspoon of prepared mustard. When bub- 
bling, stir, mixing well, into the .sour cream placed in a bowl. 
Pour mixture back into fry pan to heat for a couple of min- 
ule.s, but do not boil. Turn off heat. 

Meanwhile, you have browned the onion in butter in an- 
other pan. Add the mu.shrooms and cook them four minutes, 
stirring. Add 1 tea.spoon salt, which brings the juice out of 
the mushrooms. In another minute stir in 2 tablespoons of the 
hot sour-cream gravy and remove from heat. 

Now, in a small baking dish, make a layer of meal piece.s, 
cover with a layer of the mushroom-cnion mixture and repeat, 
spooning a little gra\'y over each layer, till dish is filled. Over 
the top pour the rest of the .sour-cream gravy. 

Cook in a medium oven, covered, for % hour, removing 
cover for the last few minutes to brown the surface. If dish is 
made in the morning, kept in icebox during the day and re- 
heated at night, it will take about an hour to cook in the oven. 
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SPORTING LOOK /Fred R. Smith 


Photographs by Jerry Cooke 


Squaw is a furry festival 


The Winter Games have brought out some of the 

most elegant skins ever seen anywhere, along with a few 

costumes that would startle a zoo-keeper 


T here must be an awful lot of 
fur-bearing animals I never heard 
of before. Fur is everywhere at the 
Olympic Games. As displayed by the 
spectators at Squaw Valley, it ranges 
from the simple, elegant snow-leopard 
parka worn by Mrs. Mary Ryan, 
owner of Canada's Mont Tremblant, 
to the frankly gaudy raccoon-collared 
leopardskin greatcoat worn by Brooks 
Walker of San Francisco. Walker says 
his wife found the coat at her fur- 
rier’s, who told her that it was made 
30 years ago for an English colonel on 
duty in Siberia. 

Sealskin parkas are almost as com- 
mon as the popular quilted ones. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hud Hatch of Auburn Calif, 
bought theirs in Anchorage two years 
ago with the Olympics in mind. They 
are of hair seal, hers with otter around 
the face, his with wolverine— both 
furs that do not catch snow, or frost 
up from breath. 

Mr. and Mrs. Melville P. Steil of 
Seattle are among the most spectac- 
ularly furred spectators about. Steil 
is in the skin game, and he and his 
wife are decked out in Russian timber 
wolf coats and hats. His, a capelike 
poncho with fur buttons, can be belt- 
ed for skiing. They wear wolf mittens 
and even bands of wolf tail about the 
tops of their ski boots to keep out the 
snow. One of the products Steil mar- 
kets has proved popular in the un- 
heated ice arena. It is a fanny-warmer 
of wolfskin, which rolls up into a belt 
around the waist but can be unrolled 
quickly for stadium or ski-lift sitting. 

There has been a skin raid on the 
lofty south as well as the frozen north. 
Guanaco, llama and vicuna fur, most- 
ly imported from South America by a 
New York firm called Pinata Party, 
is seen everywhere. Kay Starr and 


Art Linkletter are wearing alpaca fur 
ponchos. Matilda Menzies, a cute 
young San Franciscan, has a great 
bulky llama fur pullover parka in 
two shades of brown and white. 

Fur hats are a real Olympic fad. 
There are llama hats of every shape 
and size, from the Russian Cossack 
hat to a horned Viking helmet. 1 saw 
one youngster wearing a silver fox hat 
made from his mother’s old scarf. San 
Francisco’s Clarence Slade has a gen- 
uine sable toque to go with his rac- 
coon coat. 

On warmer days the quilted parka, 
whether quilted in squares, diamonds, 
cable patterns or cartridge stripes is 
the almost unanimous favorite. In 
most cases it matches stretch pants. 

OFFBEAT COLORS 

The new high fashion colors in both 
parkas and stretch pants are offbeat 
greens and browns, worn all of a piece, 
or in combination and sometimes with 
reversible parkas. On opening day 
Justine Cushing was wearing a yel- 
low sweater and stretchies; later she 
turned up in an orange quilted parka 
as brilliant as an air-sea rescue raft. 
Pale lavenders and deep purples also 
look like real comers. Maria Bog- 
ner, whose husband Willy originat- 
ed stretch pants, wore plum-colored 
pants and a sweater its exact match. 

Some stunning fashion touches 
were displayed in the parade of ath- 
letes at the opening ceremonies. The 
Australians marched in forest green 
toggle coats with golden thong clos- 
ings, and golden linings in the hoods. 
The Austrians were as precise and as 
authoritative on parade as they are 
on the slopes, in beautifully tailored 
gray loden coats with knit facing on 
the lapels, white gloves, brilliant taut 


red stretch pants and Tyrolean hats—' 
white for the girls, gray for the men. 

After the Austrians came the Bul- 
garians in white reversed-shearling 
parkas, tightly fitted with colorful 
embroidered ribbons outlining the 
seams. Then the Canadians brought 
every camera up, in coats made from 
Hudson’s Bay point blankets in bril- 
liant stripes of red, white, green and 
yellow, topped off by dashing Cos- 
sack hats of brown Canadian beaver, 
emblazoned with the maple leaf. And 
so on down the alphabet. 

The English parade coat was one 
of the handsomest— of brown Gannex 
cloth with white pile collar and cuff; 
with it was worn a white pile-fabric 
“Macmillan hat.” This Cossack, or 
Astrakhan , style is the favorite Squaw 
Valley headpiece, worn by several 
teams and many spectators. 

Because of their lemon-yellow 
quilted parkas, yellow, white and 
blue knit scarves— the colors of the 
Swedish flag— white caps and blue 
pants, you can spot the Swedes quick- 
er than any team members in the val- 
ley. Switzerland’s girls looked as cud- 
dly as Teddy bears in white fleece 
coats with pink-lined hoods. After all 
this color, the Russian gray trench 
coat, gray fedora and gray slacks, re- 
lieved only by a red knit scarf, looked 
more fit for a gathering of commis- 
sars than a Winter Olympics. 

The American team, which brought 
up the rear of the parade, was not 
much better. Our parade coat is of a 
gray-green insulated poplin with tog- 
gle closings, and it has a hood which 
zips down the middle to allow it to 
fall flat across the shoulders. This is 
striped in broad bands of red, white 
and blue Orion pile. The caps are navy 
poplin with visors and white knit 
cuffs which turn up to cover the ears. 
The stretch pants are royal blue, and 
both girls and boys have blue, fleece- 
lined parade boots. Unfortunately, 
many of the uniforms did not fit very 
well — and they looked it. end 
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SEALSKIN PARKA With a take polar bear 
hat is worn by Chicago’s Tony Ryerson. 



LAPLAND COSTUME acloms Albert Mar- 
tilla, a Finn who now lives in Berkeley. 



A SABLE HAT is Combined with a raccoon 
coat by Clarence Slade of San Francisco. 




TANGIER “BURNOOSE" made of unwashed alpaca tunic is worn by Actress Elaine 
wool is worn as coat by Walter McQuesten. Stewart, and even her pug has a .sweater. 




WOLF SUITS provide warm and exotic cover- pullover poncho lined with alpaca 
ings tor Mr. and Mrs. Melville Steil of Seattle, fur calls attention to Singer Kay Starr. 



SNOW-LEOPARD coat OH Mary Ryan of 
Mont Tremblant was most elegant fur. 


LEOPARD GREATCOAT on San Francisco’s 
Brooks Walker was made tor use in Siberia. 


Reduce your tensions to sawdust 



Take this "short-cut” to relaxation . . . 
escape from the pressures of today’s 
frenzied world by discovering creative 
woodworking with Sawsmith. 

See SAWSMITH in action. This amazing 
power tool is the most modem, most 
versatile radial arm saw. Flips from one 
operation to the next with a twist of the 
wrist . . . gives unequaled accuracy and 


safety in unique power sawing with 7 
selective speeds. In addition, sawsmith 
performs 14 basic wood and metal work- 
ing operations. Does hundreds of jobs, 
saves money on home repairs, furniture 
crafting! 

Relax with a sawsmith. See it at your 
dealer or Montgomery Ward. For litera- 
ture, write: Dept. RSI -229. 


The All New, Truly New RADIAL ARM SAW 
With The BIG 5. Exclusive Features 




Out-Front One-Hand 
Loosen . . . locate, 
instantly, easily . 
one hand ! 



Vari-Speed Selective Drive 
7 speeds, the correct RPM 
for any possible operation ! 


One-Piece Sliding Table 
Adjusts for any cut. locks 
positively . . . instantly! 
Ends fence fumbling. 


Switch-Over Blade 
Unique either-end arbor; 
full table capacity for all 
miter cuts. 


Hidden Coil Cord 
Automatically retracts and 
exparrds ... out of the way 
for safety and convenience. 


YUBA POWER PRODUCTS, INC. 

8 0 0 EVANS ST,. CINCINNATI 4, OHIO 
A Si/bjidiory of 

YUBA CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIES, INC. 

•urer of world-famous SHOPSMITH Mark 5 and CHOREMASTER Gardtn TtUt' 






FROM RICHES 
TO RAGS 


T he tattered poster from which Carmen Basilio, once 
the welterweight and middleweight champion of the 
world, regards passers-by with his sour gaze, is on the wall 
of an empty tenement on New York’s West Side. There a 
stratification of ruined fight posters provides, like an arche- 
ological digging, evidence of ofd battles and past glories, of 
the evanescence of fame and the work of time and weather. 


Photographed by Farrell Grehan 


CONTINUED 



Middleweight Wilfie Greaves makes the wise, cocky face he would like to show in the ring 



Louisville Fighter Rudell Stitch looks soulfully out of a dark, ragged comer of history 






Obliterated by Cisco Andrade and the way ward eye of Ga^par Ortega, Tony Anthony glowers 



LES SPORTS D’HIVER DE L’AUTOMOBILE OR HOW 
TO BE OEEICIAL CAR (!) OE THE WINTER OLYMPICS 


la traction assure: Through snow & slush & sleet, 

these Olympics -appointed couriers wend their way undaunted. 
Never a need for old-fashioned chains; modern, rear- engine 
design assures proper balance, incredible traction & action. 


Les Looks; 


DESIGNED-IN-PARIS. TRIM. UNCLUTTERED. CLASSIC. 
BRAWNY YET SMART. 


IL'AGILITE : quick response and easy maneuver- 


ability. Terrific infighter on city streets; great for expressway slaloming. 


LES ECONOMIES : UP TO 40 MPG. (GET TO FAIRLY FARAWAY 
PLACES FOR PENNIES.) LOW MAINTENANCE & REPAIR BILLS. ( IN 
THE U.S. & CANADA OVER lOOO DEALERS WITH FACTORY-TRAINED 

MECHANIC^ ) Extras: Big 7 cu. ft. e asily-reached trunk; extra- 
warm heater; city horn and country horn. Prix * Only 

ski in today to your nearest dealer and see how much you get for so little. Vive le sport ! 


RENAU LT Oauphine 
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BASEBALL / Jamcs Murray 


$S,S00,000 

Walter O'Malley can afford it. Last year, his jolly Dodger crew 
made more money than any other team in baseball history 




T hc year was 1950. Walter O’Mal- 
ley, the cool businessn'ian-lawyer 
who had just taken over as director of 
the Brooklyn Dodgers baseball team, 
cast an appraising eye on his club’s 
prospects. He decided they were not 
good. To be sure, in the next few 
years the Dodgers were to show the 
largest pretax and net-profit take in 
the busines.s. Before a House subcom- 
mittee in 1957 O’Malley admitted 
that the Dodgers from 1952 to 1956 
had made $1,860,744 after taxes. 

But O’Malley knew the symptoms 
of business decline. His team was op- 
erating in a saturated TV market, in 
an outmoded place of business and 
under conditions which O’Malley— 
but few others — foresaw would de- 
teriorate in the coming years. With a 
prescience given only to those des- 
tined for success, O’Malley moved 
the Dodgers to Los Angeles. 

The results of his migration are 
now in. And they show that O’Mal- 
ley has made more money in a single 
season than any other franchise hold- 
er in the history of baseball. The Los 
Angeles Dodgers can show a return 
on investment that even the most 
glamorous space-age stock might well 
envy. Moreover, there is no end in 
sight to his avenue of dividends. 

O’Malley, of course, is not going to 
tell anybody how much money he 
has made out of his master move 
west. The economics of baseball tra- 
ditionally have been a clandestine 
rite, interrupted only occasionally by 
the sudden sobbing of a burned board 
of directors. Often, such a perform- 
ance is just a front-office version of 
the hidden-ball trick calculated to 
hoodwink the team’s leading hitters 
into signing a contract somewhat be- 


low their net worth. But even the 
banjo hitters are warming up for a 
crack at O’Malley’s bank roll after 
his 1959 season. 

Let’s make a very conservative es- 
timate of the Dodgers’ 1959 take. To 
begin with, a total of 2,071,045 paid 
their way into the Los Angeles Coli- 
seum to watch the Dodgers in regu- 
lar-season play. Their average ticket 
cost about $2.40, or a total of ap- 
proximately $5 million. Concession 
profits gave the club an additional 
$384,016, and baseball novelties like 
hats, bats and pennants $15,000. 

LOVELY RENT-FREE SERIES 

The Dodgers paid no rent to the 
Coliseum for the World Series, 
O’Malley having convinced the Coli- 
seum that the Series is historically a 
benefit for the players and the Com- 
missioner of Baseball but not for the 
clubs. This is true except when the 
crowd level reaches 90,000 a day, as 
it did in the Coliseum. When that 
happens everybody makes money. 
The Dodgers made $335,140.16. 

On the road last year Los Angeles 
reaped $356,094 from 1,294,889 ad- 
missions. Radio broadcasting rights 
brought in another $885,000, or 
about what the Dodgers received in 
Brooklyn for both radio and TV. 
(Nielsen, the rating people, report 
that the third Series game had the 
largest audience — 24.3 million homes 
—ever to view a single broadcast, so 
O’Malley has a good argument for 
higher broadcasting fees in 1960.) 

Thus, conservatively, O'Malley’s 
income from all baseball sources last 
year was some $7 million. In their 
last pennant-winning year in Brook- 
lyn, the Dodgers took in $3,880,824. 


Expenses in 1959 for the Dodgers 
balance out about as follows: player 
payroll $465,000, second highest in 
the league: Coliseum rental $281,282; 
field maintenance and crew $395,000; 
front-office personnel $350,000; bo- 
nuses to new rookies (an investment 
in the future) $850,000; loss on mi- 
nor league operations $300,000; vis- 
iting teams’ share of gate $569,537; 
indemnification payment to the Na- 
tional League office and the Pacific 
Coast League $250,000; air transpor- 
tation $110,000. 

Dodger expenses for 1959 thus 
wound up in the area of $3,600,000. 
This is nearly a million and a half 
more than the expenses in Brooklyn 
in 1956, the last World Series year, 
when they were $2,216,175. However, 
Walter O'Malley and his jolly crew 
still had a net income before taxes of 
at least $3,300,000. 

But the Dodgers’ and O’Malley’s 
windfall has not gone unnoticed in 
Los Angeles nor has it been universal- 
ly cheered. One of the first results of 
the big year was that the Coliseum 
commission was wearing its old face 
when the wily Walter came forward 
to seek an “equitable” deal for the 
use of the Coliseum in 1960. The com- 
missioners reminded O’Malley that 
he had signed his two-year lease with 
the clear understanding that should 
a third year be necessary he would 
have to sign on at the standard pre- 
Dodger-era rate. The Coliseum in 
1960 will get 10% of the gross and all 
income from the concessions. 

By last year’s figures, this would 
come to $800,000, or an increase of 
$500,000. To O’Malley’s credit, he 
put up only token resistance and 
quickly capitulated — even though, 
at 70-plus games a year, the Dodg- 
ers brought in seven times as much 
business at the Coliseum as football 
teams did. 

It appears likely that the Dodgers 
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SMILING O'MALLEY TOOK DODGERS WEST DESPITE PROFITABLE YEARS IN BROOKLYN 


will have the biggest National League 
player payroll in 1960. Gil Hodges 
and Duke Snider will again head the 
list with approximately $39,000 each. 
Wally Moon rises from $20,000 to 
$30,000. Don Drysdale goes up from 
$17,000 to $27,000. Charlie Neal will 
gel $24,000, up from $19,000. Carl 
P^urillo $25,000, Clem Labine $23,000, 
Jim Gilliam $22,000, and Roger Craig, 
$17,000, a raise doubling last year’s 
$8,500. Catcher John Roseboro goes 
from $10,000 to $16,000. Larry Sherry 
gets a deserved 100', raise to $14,000, 
and Sandy Koufax’ strikeouts merit 
his jump from $14,000 to $17,000. 
Bonus boys Frank Howard and Ron 
Fairly, who have already banked 
nearly $200,000 between them just 
to sign, will get standard $8,000 con- 
tracts but with provisos for premiums. 

Off the field, the line is forming at 
the O’M alley pay window, too. Pained 
at the high cost of living in the Coli- 
seum, O’Malley is more anxious than 
ever to complete his new stadium in 
Chavez Ravine. He has had to buy up 


at exorbitant prices 12 parcels of real 
estate to complete his acreage. One 
home site in the ravine was owned by 
an embittered son of a onetime Brit- 
ish army officer. The son blamed his 
father's death from a heart attack to 
wrangles he had had over the land. 
The site was appraised at $9,000. 
liis home was sold to the Dodgers at 
$150,000. Another parcel appraised 
at $15,510 cost the Dodgers $130,000. 

When these costly bases have been 
safely touched, Walter O’Malley, liv- 
ing in baronial splendor in the 
pseudo-alpine fastness of Lake Arrow- 
head, 100 miles ea.st and 5,000 feet 
up from Los Angeles, will start build- 
ing his $8 million ravine stadium, the 
ownership of which the Dodgers will 
share with no one. 

So just how are things with the 
Dodgers and O’Malley? Just fine, 
thank you, or rather, let O’Malley 
thank himself. He saw the gold in 
the West and, superlative business- 
man that he is, cornered a nice solid 
part of it. END 



Same size, same shape, after washing. Anklet $1.50. 
Garter length $1.75. At fine stores everywhere. 



MARKET TO BUY 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
Its 900,000 reader-families 
are pacesetters who buy first . 
So more and more advertisers 
make it their firs t buy. 


BASS FISHERMEN WILL 
SAY I’M CRAZY 

JUST ONE TRIAL WILL PROVE THAT I MAKE 
EVERY FISHERMAN'S DREAM COME TRUE! 

I'm M bufinPM msn. 1 make a Kood livine out of my 
l>rc)(i«i<m- Hut lishiriK is my hobby. And becaust* i>t 
this hobl>y, I disoovorod a way to gol ihiw giant baas 

I don't s(iin. troll, cast or usi- any other method you 
ever heard of. Vet, without live or jirepared bait, I pan 
come home with a strinit of 5 and 6 pound beauties 
while a man twenty feel away won'l even get a strike. 
You can learn my method in a few minutes. Il is legal 
in every stale. All the equiiimenl you need costs less 
than a dollar and you can get it in any local store. 

The chances are no man who fishes your waters has 
ever used my method— or even heard of it. When you 
have tried it— just once— you’ll realiae what terrilic 
bass tishiiiK you've betm missing. 

I>et me tell you how you can try this method for six 
months without riskinK a single penny of your money. 
I guarantee that the facts I send you will make you 
want to buy the details of my method — on a money 
back agreement- and get you started toward the 
greatest bass lishing you have ever known. Send me 
your name today- letter or postcard- You've got a 
real ftshing thrill ohoad of you. 

Eric M. Far*. HIghlAnd Park 27, Illinois 
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GRINNING MIKE TROY. briKhtest Star in the Hoosiers’ victory over MichiKan, swam 
the 200-yard butterfly in record 1:59.1 to defeat arch rival Dave Gillanders. 


SWIMMING / Kenneth Rudeen 


Indiana 


Hurrying toward national fame, 
the Hoosier swimmers beat 
mighty Michigan In a fine meet 


AT ONE END of the University of 
Michigan poo! a deep-chested 
young man wearing the red trunks of 
Indiana University churned to the 
finish of the afternoon’s last race. At 
the other end, a flock of deep-chested 
young men whooped and hurrahed 
and shoved Indiana Coach James E. 
Counsilman into the pool. Surfacing, 
Counsilman looked with vast satis- 
faction at the scoreboard, which read : 
Indiana 58, Michigan 47. 

"This,” he said a few minutes later, 
"makes us big time.” 

It did indeed. In the year’s best 
dual meet— perhaps the finest in 
American collegiate history— upstart 
Indiana decisively whipped the team 
that more than any other has dom- 
inated collegiate swimming. 

Before Counsilman barged into the 
picture at Bloomington two seasons 
ago, Hoosier swimmers were among 
the humblest of American athletes. 
But Counsilman, a champion breast- 
stroke competitor himself at Ohio 
State and one of those rare coaching 
birds, a Ph.D. (in physical educa- 
tion), enunciated a stern philosophy 
of training: ‘‘To build condition you 
have to hurt yourself— make your 
lungs burn and everything else.” 

Two miles of swimming a day in 
practice and a half-hour workout with 
weights became routine at Indiana. 
Counsilman rigged pulley -and-weight 
devices to perfect stroke.s and help 
develop stamina. He taught positive 
thinking: "If you believe you can do 
something, you can.” 

Led by Frank McKinney Jr., the 
best backstroker in the world and son 
of the former national chairman of 
the Democratic Party, Doc Counsil- 
man’s young believers were strong 
enough last spring to finish second be- 
hind Michigan in the Big Ten cham- 
pionships and third in the NCAA. 
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rholographs by Doug Fulton 


makes a big splash 


With the promotion of a handful 
of notable sophomores to the varsity 
this season, Indiana achieved some of 
the depth it so painfully lacked be- 
fore. The jewel of the lot was 19-year 
old Mike Troy of Indianapolis (pic- 
tured left), a dark, handsome lad 
with shoulders as wide as a church 
door and three world butterfly rec- 
ords fat 110 yards, 220 yards, 200 
meters) already to his credit. 

Thus reinforced. Counsilman, with 
con.siderable optimism, headed to- 
ward Ann Arbor. “Only three teams 
in the country are good enough to 
give us a rough time,” he said. “Mich- 
igan, Southern California and — our 
freshman team.” 

As time for the meet approached, 
Counsilman — a compulsive feeder 
when he becomes nervous — turned 
his thoughts to thick, juicy steaks. 
His Michigan rival, Gus Stager, 
stopped eating altogether. 

The night before Stager’s team had 
routed W’isconsin for its 33rd con- 
secutiv'e dual victory, but Stager, out- 
wardly jaunty and capable of flashing 
an extraordinarily charming grin, was 
plainly concerned over the 34th. He 
had, among other assets, the best 
breaststroke man in the country in 
Ron Clark, a wonderful butterfly 
stylist in Dave Gillanders, superior 
sprinters in Frank Legacki and Carl 
Woolley and a wealth of divers, but 
Michigan would have to swim with- 
out its formidable captain, Tony 
Tashnick. Winner of two butterfly 
events and the individual medley in 
last year’s conference meet, Tashnick 
was convalescing from mononucleosis. 

“Give Indiana everything they’re 
sure of and the benefit of all doubts,” 
Stagersaid, “and I figure we still need 
six points to win the meet.” 

As it turned out Saturday, the day 
was lost for Michigan before the last 
relay was swum. With a capacity 
audience of 2,700 looking on at the 
Wolverines’ magnificent pool, Indi- 
ana swiftly moved ahead by blitzing 
Michigan in the first two events. In- 
diana’s own American record fell in 


the first race, the 400-yard medley 
relay, as McKinney, Gerry Miki, 
Troy and Pete Sintz whooshed to a 
clocking of 3:41.2, 7/10 of a second 
below the old mark. Next Tom Verth 
and Fred Rounds swept the 220-yard 
freestyle event, and Indiana led 16-5. 

Michigan came right back with vic- 
tories in the 50-yard sprint (Woolley), 
and the 200-yard individual medley 
(Fred Wolf), and with eight sure-fire 
diving points took a 26-22 lead. 

Then came the race of the day. “It 
looks,” said a public address announc- 
er, “as if Mike Troy is trying to prove 
something.” 

He was. Troy had been beaten by 
the man in the next lane, Gillanders, 
in the Pan American Games, and he 
was out for revenge and a record. He 
huffed and puffed through the 200- 
yard butterfly in 1:59.1. The superb 


performance cut 1.7 seconds from 
Troy’s old record for the distance. 

That was all the push Indiana 
needed. The Hoosiers placed 1-2 in 
both the 200-yard backstroke (an 
event owned by McKinney) and the 
440-yard freestyle. Miki’s second 
place in the 200-yard breaststroke 
assured the victory. 

Tight-lipped with anger over what 
he obviously considered less than 
Michigan’s best effort, Stager never- 
theless was relieved that the tremen- 
dous pressure of maintaining an un- 
defeated record had been removed. 
He was eager to have another go at 
his Indiana conquerors in the confer- 
ence meet March 3-5. 

Counsilman was looking ahead too, 
a long way ahead. He was not crack- 
ing wise when he said his freshman 
team could give the varsity all it 
could handle. One of his fledglings is 
Alan Somers, winner of the Pan Amer- 
ican 1,500 meters. Then there is a big, 
strong fellow named John Roelhke, 
who has already been clocked in 
American record time for the 200- 
yard individual medley. 

“In my opinion,” said Counsilman, 
“he may become the greatest all- 
round swimmer in history.” end 


INDIANA COACH COUNSILMAN HAPPILY ACCEPTS CONGRATULATIONS FROM TEAM 





have risen beside such old favorites as the Condado Beach 
icentcT) to make an imposing line along the sands of Santurce. 


PATTERN OF A BOOM is Seen from old San Juan. The Caribe Hil- 
ton {foreground) started it; now luxury hotels like La Concha 


SRO for serenity 


In the uneasy Caribbean one place is enjoying an unprecedented 
tourist boom: Puerto Rico has almost more than it can handle 


O NCE maligned by Congressmen, 
deplored by economists, bewailed 
by visiting sociologists, even aban- 
doned by its citizens who have fled in 
droves, Puerto Rico is bulging at the 
bedrooms and bursting at the beach. 
She is literally turning visitors away 
at the door. 

It is ironic that the boom which the 
Commonwealth has been preparing 
for years should have thus exploded 
so soon. A land of many ironies, Puer- 
to Rico is actually still only in the 
first stages of a giant program for 
prosperity, in which tourism plays a 
major role. No resort in the world has 
so many plans on the boards, so many 
hotels in the offing, so many port and 


pleasure facilities in blueprint. These 
were to come into being gradually 
over the next few years, but events 
elsewhere changed things. The strange 
face of Cuba, for instance, dour and 
hostile behind its beards these last 12 
months: the unrest in Haiti; the po- 
litical churnings in the Dominican 
Republic have speeded up the actu- 
ality of the program almost to the 
very limits of its planned potential. 
American would-be tourists, scanning 
the Caribbean scene, suddenly rea- 
lized that in Puerto Rico they could 
find stable conditions under an Amer- 
ican flag. They also found the first of 
the new hotels, major in concept, su- 
permodern in execution, perched at 


the seaside in a nest of cabanas and 
beach chairs under a golden sun and 
in temperatures that stayed reliably 
between 70° and 80°. The gaming 
parlors and the nightclubs throbbing 
with the cha-cha-chas were just an 
elevator’s ride away. The advance 
guard gave three chas for Puerto Rico 
and came home sun-tanned and rum- 
cheered, to spread the good word. 

The result was a tourist rush that 
shattered precedent. There were so 
many cases of hotel overbooking dur- 
ing the 1959 winter season that the 
Commonwealth placed an ad of ex- 
planation in The Neic York Times 
and the government opened the new 
wing of the Presbyterian Hospital for 
tourists. And this season, to quote 
Alphonse Saiomone, manager of the 
Caribe Hilton, “is merely the most 
fantastic that ever existed.” 

Under this pressure, work on the 
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new projects has accelerated. Prob- 
ably the most ambitious is the Vie- 
ques Island Club, a $16 million resort 
being built and financed by two 
young millionaires, Robert F. Wool- 
worth and Thomas O’Connor. It lias 
already cost Puerto Rico the services 
of its young and able tourist admin- 
istrator, Rafael Benitez Carle, who 
recently quit government service to 
join the venture. Located on nearby 
Vieques Island, where Benitez Carle 
was born, it will be crowned with a 
100-room hotel in Spanish Catalan 
style designed by Ballard, Todd and 
Snibbe, who are responsible for Ja- 
maica’s Round Hill. Like Round Hill, 
it will offer lots for sale and require 
landowners to build in the club’s pre- 
scribed style. A bath and tennis club 
with beachside rooms will nestle 
alongside the mile and a half of Sun 
Bay Beach. Moon Bay Beach is half 
a mile away. The plans call for a 
yacht club and marina with 16 ca- 
bana-type sleeping quarters for 
yachtsmen who yearn for a night 
ashore, and a championship golf 
course replete with cliffhanging lies 
along the lines of Pebble Beach and 
Cypress Point. 

COLONIES OF CABINS 

Another island cabana colony will 
rise on the hitherto uninhabited atoll 
called the Isla de Lobos, near Fajar- 
do on the east coast. In the seaport 
of Fajardo itself will be built an 80- 
room inn to be operated by the Hotel 
Corporation of America, as well as a 
colony of 80 tourist cabins called La 
Sardinera. Two piers and a marina are 
going in at the nearby fishing village 
of Las Croabas, as well as a shoreline 
promenade, tennis courts, a pool and 
seven vacation cottages. Far across 
the island the Villa Parguera will get 
50 new rooms to add to the 35 spread 
around its new pool. 

Puerto Rico, refuge for the expense- 
account executive, at last will also be- 
gin to develop hotels for middle in- 
come groups. The Hotel Corporation’s 
216-room Charter House will open in 
San Juan in November. Sheraton ex- 
pects to break ground in April on a 
choice ocean-front site two blocks 
from last year’s flashy La Concha. 
The Coral Beach, near the San Juan 
Intercontinental in the airport area, 
will be completely rebuilt and is ex- 
pected to reopen next winter with 
230 rooms, an Olympic pool, roof gar- 
dens and the usual trimmings. Even 


Rockefeller’s Dorado Beach, with its 
own airport and its own champion- 
ship golf course hacked out of the 
jungle, has added another dozen 
rooms along a pair of crescent beaches 
that border the grounds. 

Coming soon to strengthen the 
strain of island cuisine are such fa- 
mous names as Trader Vic and Max- 
im’s of Paris. The month’s big open- 
ing was the $4 million Intercontinen- 
tal Hotel perched on a mountain- 
top looking down on Ponce, 50 miles 
southwest of San Juan, and Puerto 
Rico's second city. From the heights, 
once a Spanish lookout post, guests 
will be transported to the beach, 10 
minutes away, which because of its 
dry and sunny climate many observ- 
ers think will eventually become 
Puerto Rico’s Waikiki. 

There is, in fact, such a boom in 
bananaland that Governor Munoz 
Marin has been accused of muffling 
tourism lest it cloud the whole island 
with commercialism and swamp the 
local culture. It is no secret that he 
has urged caution so that Puerto Rico 
will not become totally dependent on 
tourism’s fast dollar. He views with 
alarm the touristy aspects of such 
holy places as Lourdes and Nazareth. 
He wants no hustlers and no huck- 
sters preying on visitors. Already 
there are some minor evidences. The 
concessionaire in San Juan’s hand- 
some airport jacks up the price on 
every book and magazine and even 
charges a niggling 2{i extra for a 50 
newspaper. The drugstore in the Ca- 
ribe does the same, lamely justifying 
itself as a “store of accommodation.’’ 

If tourism is not controlled, says 
one government counselor, echoing 
the fears pronounced by the governor, 
“we may become a floating Atlantic 
City.” To avoid this, the island’s 
jackhammering Operation Bootstrap 
is being tempered with a simultaneous 
and more gentle effort called Opera- 
tion Serenity. Albeit with muted 
trumpet. Serenity is sounding the call 
for a cultural development to run 
side by side with the economic pro- 
gram— specifically, a restoration of 
traditional Spanish colonial architec- 
ture throughout the island. Boot- 
strap and Serenity come together in 
a narrow street called the Calle del 
Cristo, one of the original 13 streets 
laid out in old San Juan behind the 
protective sea wall. El Morro fortress 
commands its heights, and its lower 
end is marked by a tiny chapel set 


there to commemorate a horseman 
who was miraculously saved from 
death when, in a race around the hair- 
pin curve in 1753, his horse plunged 
over the cliff. The tiny strip of a 
street is still paved with blue cobble- 
stones that rode as ballast in the 
hulls of Spanish galleons westward 
bound to pick up treasure. Just a 
block or so off Cristo Street the an- 
cient stones of La Fortaleza, bastion 
of Munoz Marin, were first set in 
place in 1533. 

These ancient Spanish facades 
must by law be carefully preserved, 
but behind them new shops and inns 
are being built. One of the hand- 
somest of the new inns being whit- 
tled out of the old interiors will be 
El Convento, formerly the Convento 
las Monjas. In its central patio where 
the nuns once walked, workmen are 
installing a swimming pool, and to- 
morrow’s tourists will dine under the 
great high ceiling of the chapel where 
yesterday’s penitents prayed. The 
stream of blue cobbles runs downhill 
just outside the door. Across the 
street is the white facade of the ca- 
thedral of San Juan Bautista, which 
traces its heritage back to palm- 
thatched days in 1521, Its circular 
stairway and Gothic vaulted ceiling 
date back to its first reconstruction 
in 1540. 

JAZZ AND VICTORIAN DRIPPINGS 

Down the block La Residencia is 
emerging from a three-century sleep 
as a handsome pension with red-tiled 
floors, beamed ceilings, carved banis- 
ters and decorator tiles under each 
step of the stairs. Passers-by shop 
next door in the tropical Castilian 
air of the Casa Cavanaugh, and 
Martha Sleeper, the Caribbean cou- 
turiere, has her own casa on the 
corner, with wrought-iron chande- 
liers hanging from the overhead 
beams. Jazz and a welter of Victorian 
drippings are hidden behind the eight 
Spanish colonial doors of a new place 
called the Ocho Puertas. Here amid all 
the history, guests pull up to marble 
tables and perch on stuffed velvet 
chairs to nibble on hot hors d’oeuvres 
while the blarings of imported gut 
bucket shiver the ancient timbers. 

All these projects last year helped 
lift the capital investment in Puerto 
Rico tourism past the $50 million 
level. But the score or more of major 
projects which will get under way in 
coiUbmed 
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CARIBBEAN SEA 


OPERATION BOOTSTRAP is proclucmg these new or expanded facilities: (1) Dorado 
Beach, 12 new rooms; (2) El Convento, 90 rooms; (3) Swiss Chalet, 100 rooms; 
(4) La Residencia Guest House, 15 rooms; (5) El Miramar Charter House, 205 
rooms; (6) Condado Beach, 100-room annex; (7) Sheraton, open 1961, 408 rooms; 
(8) Coral Beach, open 1961, 230 rooms; (9) Guest House, 24 rooms; (10) El Con- 
quistador, 80 rooms; (11) La Sardinera, 80 cabins; (12) Cabana Colony, 32 rooms; 
(13 ) Vie<iues Project, 100 rooms; (14) Hotel Melia, 100 new rooms; (15) El Ponceno, 
170 rooms; (16) Villa Parguera, 30-room wing; (17) La Palma, 60-room expansion. 


TRAVEL continued 

the coming months will double the 
size of the island’s tourist plant in 
perhaps two years. Even before this 
enlargement, the more than 300,000 
tourists who will burst the seams of 
the hotels this year will leave over 
$50 million in Puerto Rico. 

A SPECTER KILLS A BOOM 

Strange as it may seem, the whole 
idea of tourism in the once Stricken 
Land was an accident. In an early 
abortive try at bringing visitors to 
the lush island so newly under the 
American flag, the Vanderbilt inter- 
ests in 1918 put up the Condado 
Beach Hotel, a pleasant establish- 
ment overlooking the sea. But the 
hotel was no more than up and open 
before the island, like the rest of the 
U.S., was faced with the specter of 
Prohibition, Puerto Rico was given a 
local option. Only about 40% of the 
population could read and write, and 
in the ensuing vote the coconut was 
used as the symbol of the drys, while 
the bottle stood for booze. Mainland 
influence, plus the familiarity of the 
coconut and the desire of the young 
colony to do the right thing under its 
new allegiance all conspired to return 
a dry vote. Tourism on the island died 
aborning, and Puerto Rico had to 
wait 30 years for its next chance. 

When it came, Munoz found a 
firebrand to keep the steam up: a 
smiling, energetic Puerto Rican whiz- 
bang named Teodoro Moscoso, who 
was trained as a pharmacist in Phil- 
adelphia. Abandoning pill-rolling to 


his family, which owns a chain of 
drugstores, Moscoso moved rapidly 
after World War II to design tax 
laws that would prove alluring to 
continental businessmen. Successful 
in bringing them to the island on ex- 
ploratory trips, Moscoso was unable 
to put them up in the style to which 
they had long been accustomed. The 
Caribe Hilton was built for business- 
men operating between North and 
South America, and particularly for 
those who the Commonwealth hoped 
would stop over to survey the local 
business attractions. 

The Hilton, and the hoopla which it 
attracted at its opening in 1950, ac- 
tually triggered the second coming of 
tourism to Puerto Rico. Moscoso par- 
layed the publicity and the promo- 
tion with more of his own, putting a 
million dollars in rum advertising into 
ads which .slyly sold Puerto Rico as 
sort of a short-order Shangri-La fa- 
vored by young socialites from Dari- 
en. The crowning success of his psy- 
chological insinuations in the main- 
land press came last year when The 
New Yorker printed a cartoon show- 
ing a distraught lady in a parlor say- 
ing, “The last we ever heard of poor 
Rodney was in an ad for Puerto Rico. 
There was a photograph of Rodney, 
and the ad said that he was very fond 
of Puerto Rico and rum.” 

Tourism today is Puerto Rico’s 
fourth largest industrjT, after gar- 
ments and textiles, sugar and dairy 
products. Moscoso is confident that 
it can take over second place. To as- 
sure its progress and assuage the fears 
that Munoz has voiced, Moscoso 


maintains a vigilant patrol of the 
industry. Taking a lesson from the 
pre-Castro ills that racked Cuban 
gambling, Puerto Rico has diligently 
screened out the mob. The Common- 
wealth hires John Scarne, the gam- 
bling expert, on a retainer basis to 
supervise the play. It assigns gam- 
bling inspectors to each of its six ca- 
sinos, brings them in early each night 
to measure the dice and inspect the 
cards and rotates them regularly. In- 
vestors are required to spend $5 mil- 
lion on a hotel before they become 
eligible for a gambling license. If the 
inv'estors want to keep the tax ex- 
emptions that make Puerto Rico so 
popular, they must abide by the reg- 
ulations of a hotel code written by the 
hotel school of Cornell University. 

Guest facilities are now being care- 
fully zoned. The big skyscraping inns 
that have shut out the sea view in 
other resorts are being grouped into 
what Moscoso calls “hotel nucleuses.” 
In between the groups of hotels there 
will be, says he, “a helluva lot of 
Puerto Ricans. That’s what gives the 
color and that way we hold to the 
governor’s theory.” 

A THEORY OF STATEHOOD 

The governor’s “theory,” which is 
to say, his fear of cultural inunda- 
tion, is not what causes him to shy 
away from statehood, a growing 
movement in Puerto Rico. Says he, 
“The sincere people who want state- 
hood must be bad economists. Puerto 
Rico is currently developing twice as 
fast as the U.S., but we would suffer 
a $188 million loss if we were to get 
statehood tomorrow.” Munoz reasons 
that statehood would bring an abrupt 
end to the tax benefits, both corpo- 
rate and personal, which bring busi- 
nesses and businessmen to the island. 
Moscoso, the practical businessman 
with an eye cocked to the treme/idous 
economic uplift that tourism can 
bring, is likewise not eager to stifle 
the new-found bonanza for the sake of 
a star. As for culture, he is duty bound 
to heed warnings that Munoz issues, 
but he does not share the governor’s 
fears. “The U.S.,” says Moscoso, 
“still hasn’t assimilated Brooklyn 
culturally. As for us, listen to the 
Latin music you play up there. Look 
at the impact of IVesl Side Story. 
Why, a country which has displayed 
such a vigor may impinge culturally 
on the U.S. before the U.S. impinges 
on us.” ENo 
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NEXT TIP: Phil Taylor on stepping on the spot 


Tip from the Top 

Grooving 


the swing 


D espite its lethal appearance, the 
blunt instrument below is no po- 
liceman’s cudgel. It is, rather, some- 
thing of a paradox — a golf club with- 
out a clubhead, and a club, more- 
over, that was designed expressly to 
hit nothing. Yet if you use it correct- 
ly, you can learn how to groove your 
swing and therefore improve your 
timing and power. 

The club was invented by RAF 
Wing Commander M. V. Blake and is 
called the “Swing-rite.” It is fitted 
with a heavy steel head and a sliding 
ring. Its weight and balance give it 
the feel of a regular club, and if you 


swing it the right way, it will produce 
a sharp and gratifying thwack at the 
point where the ball ordinarily is. 
Hguratively speaking, you will have 
hit the ball when the clubhead has 
reached its maximum speed. If you 
do not hear the crack, or if it comes 
before the imagined point of impact, 
you have uncocked your wrists too 
soon (hit from the top). A late click 
reveals that your swing has been tak- 
en with a forward lunge or that the 
hit was delayed too long. 

The club, to be marketed soon in 
the U.S. for about $15, can be ad- 
justed for soft pitches and chip shots. 


STEEL HEAD IS attached to regular golf 
club grip, short shaft. It can he adjusted 
to fit weak, average or powerful swings. 


CENTRIFUGAL FORCE created by the swing jams weight 
(1) against the tightly coiled spring (2), which can be reg- 
ulated by setting the steel head (3) at any desired de- 
gree: high numbers for a powerful swing, middle numbers 
for an average swing, low numbers for an easy swing. 
The moving weight draws in the triggers (4), thus re- 
leasing the metal ring (5). The ring then slides dow'n 
the shaft and strikes the steel head with a loud crack. 
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He won the 3-mile run by 200 yards 
in 13:26.4, breaking the world indoor 
record by an incredible 10 seconds. 
He seemed fresh at the finish as he 
trotted slowly on around the track, 
pausing once to embrace his coach, 
J ohnny Morriss of Houston . T he tight- 
packed crowd at the U.S. Indoor 
Track and Field championships stood 
and applauded steadily until he left 
the track. “My legs felt light before 
the race,” he said later. “I knew it 
would be one of my very best or it 
would be a fizzer.” 

Lawrence ran the first quarter of 
this race in 65 seconds, dangerously 
fast. “I was trying for 68,” he said. “I 
was a bit amazed when I heard 65. I 
wanted to hit the half in about 2 :1 8.” 
He ran the first half mile in a whis- 
tling-fast 2:12.7 instead. His coach, 
standing at a curve and yelling the 
times at Lawrence as he went by, 
tried to slow him. “I kept thinking 
he was going to get in trouble,” Mor- 
riss said. “He kept nodding he was 
O.K., so finally I waved him on and 
said 'Let her go.’ ” 

Lawrence, unfortunately for the 
U.S., is an Australian. He will, if the 
Olympic committee down under has 
any sense at all, run for Australia in 
the Olympics. That’s why his mind 
was miles away as he ran his marvel- 
ous race last Saturday. Australia has 
no Olympic tryout meet; the team 


^ UP AND AWAY goEs Weight as Harold up and over goes John Thomas in his 

Connolly shatters the world record. continuing attack on high-jump mark. 


TRACK /Tex Maule 


Four for 
the record hook 


An Australian stole the show, but three Americans 
set world marks, too, as the indoor track 
season reached its climax. The U.S. looks better than ever 


AS the scarlet-clad little man pound- 
ed relentlessly into the third mile 
of the race, the crowd in the intimate 
confines of Madison Square Garden 
began a swelling roar. E%'^en the ath- 
letes beside the tight oval of the 
wooden track were yelling. Only A1 
Lawrence, running with an odd, up- 
right, chest-out stance, seemed rapt 
in a pool of silence, his face calm, sug- 
gesting that his mind was thousands 
of miles away, as indeed it was. 



will be selected on comparative times, 
which must be submitted before the 
selection date, March 25. Lawrence’s 
performance in this race should get 
him on the team. 

His was one of four world record 
performances in this meet which cli- 
maxed the indoor track season. 
While Lawrence’s win only served to 
point up the U.S.’s deficiency in the 
longer races, there were enough fine 
efforts by American athletes to make 
it evident that now, early in this 
Olympic year, the U.S. is well on its 
way to producing its best track and 
field talent of all time. 

John Thomas, the precociously 
poised 18-year-old sophomore from 
Boston University, broke his own 
world indoor record in the high jump 
by clearing 7 feet 2 inches. He missed 
once at that height; a more emotional 
young man might have, in the term 
the athletes use, psyched out. Thom- 
as seemed to gain confidence from the 
near miss. He waited only briefly be- 
fore his second attempt at a height 
never before cleared in human his- 
tory, then he made the jump quickly 
and easily, his long body poised un- 
forgettably for a moment over the 
cross bar like some giant bird. Then 
he w’as down in the pit, the bar firmly 
in place. The silence which had pre- 
ceded his jump was shattered by a 
great, quick burst from the crowd. 


Thomas did not try to better his rec- 
ord but you get the feeling, watching 
him, that he is far from his ceiling. 

Possibly the most spectacular per- 
formance of all, in terms of exceeding 
a previous world record, was accom- 
plished before a handful of people, 
most of them contestants, in an ar- 
mory during the afternoon. Harold 
Connolly, who has gained 20 pounds 
with an intensive weight-lifting pro- 
gram during recent months, whirled 
precisely through the violent, strain- 
ing pirouette which precedes the 
weight throw', then lofted the 35- 
pound ball 71 feet 21^, inches, some 
five feet farther than the old record. 
In terms of the margin by which the 
record was broken, his throw was the 
equivalent of a remarkable 68-foot 
shotput. This event, by the way, is 
not even Connolly’s specialty. He is 
also the world record holder in the 
hammer throw'. On the basis of this 
performance in the w'eight throw, 
which is not an Olympic event, the 
U.S. should be able to count on a 
gold medal in the hammer, which is. 

Bo Roberson, who would like to 
play professional football when he 
finishes his track career, set the other 
world indoor record by broad-jump- 
ing 25 feet 9 1 2 inches, a half inch far- 
ther than .Tesse Owens jumped in this 
meet in 1935. Roberson has made 
prodigious improvement in the broad 


jump since his graduation from Cor- 
nell and football and his consequent 
concentration on this event. 

“I’m disappointed,” he said after 
his record. “My tail was dragging. It 
must have been. They measured from 
where my rear hit, not where my 
heels hit. There’s no reason why I 
shouldn’t be over 26 feet right now.” 

He doubtless w'ill be over 26 feet in 
the outdoor track season beginning 
now. He is one of the athletes who 
make it nearly certain that the U.S. 
will continue its domination of field 
events in the 1960 Olympics. Con- 
nolly, Thomas, Don Bragg (15 feet 
5 inches in the pole vault) and Parry 
O’Brien (61 feet 8 inches in the shot- 
put) are other indoor champions in a 
class by themselves. And the tremen- 
dous crop of U.S. sprinters, most of 
whom bypassed the indoor season, is 
better than ever. 

Even in the distances, there is hope. 
“I’m sure the Americans will eventu- 
ally dominate the distances,” Law'- 
rence said the morning after his race. 
“There’s a great upsurge of interest 
here in distance running.” 

No one seems likely to challenge 
Lawrence, however, in either the 
5,000- or 10,000-meter runs. He wants 
to try this rarely achieved double 
at Rome, and no one w'ho saw him 
in the Garden would bet against his 
winning both events. end 


UP FRONT with no one close is Australia’s A1 
Lawrence, 10 .seconds under the 3-miIe record. 




UP AND OUT goes Bo Rober-son en route to 25-foot 9 !<>-inch broad jump which 
broke olde.st of indoor records, Jesse Owens’ 25 feet 9 inches .set back in 1935. 
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CHARLES GOREN / Cards 


A hand with a 'punch 


T iuc NOMENCLATURE of Contract bridge is full of color- 
ful terms borrowed from other sports. For example, 
the play that makes an opponent surrender a trick be- 
cause he cannot guard two suits at the same time was 
named the squeeze by Sidney Lenz. It reminded him of 
the baseball maneuver which sometimes is used to de- 
liver the winning run from third base. 

Baseball also furnishes the force. In bridge, this de- 
scribes the play that compels declarer to use his or dum- 
my’s trumps. Punching, a word from boxing, is used by 
bridge players to describe the same force action. 

The ring, of course, has many punches. There is an 
equal variety of jabs and biffs at the bridge table. Take, 
for instance, this one, which I was lucky enough to 
watch. It was brought up from the floor in order to make 
the declarer expend a high trump, and I called it an 
uppercut. The term still strikes me as apt, for in bridge, 
as in boxing, you have to set yourself for the uppercut 
before you can deliver it. 


Both sides vulnerable 



With 10 points in high cards. North had a good free 
raise in spite of holding only three trumps. But the 
trump suit was not as solid as it appeared. Its weakness 
lay in its vulnerability to the uppercut. 

West took the king of diamonds and then the ace, 
with East echoing to show he wanted the suit continued. 
West knew that a third lead of diamonds would not 
produce a ruffing trick for East so he toyed briefly with 
the idea of shifting to a club. But the high cards in plain 
sight proved that South must surely have the king of 
clubs and probably other honors in that suit as well, so a 
club lead could only help declarer avoid any possible 
guess. 

Another possibility was for West to underlead the ace 
of spades in hopes that East held the queen. But the 
bidding had marked West for the missing strength so 
even if declarer did not have the queen of spades there 
was little chance of his failing to play dummy’s king. 

Obviously, the correct strategy was to develop a trick 
in the trump suit itself with the aid of an uppercut. If 
East held the 10 of hearts and used it to ruff a third 
round of diamonds he could force South’s ace or king 
and leave West with a sure trump trick. 

Having reasoned thus far. West led the 8 of diamonds: 
not the highest one, because he wanted to be sure East 
would ruff, but a higher one than necessary as a warning 
that South could overruff, so that if East held two 
trumps he would ruff with the bigger one. 

East dutifully trumped the trick with his 10 of hearts 
—and the knockout punch was on its way. If South had 
stood still and taken the punch, overuffing with his 
king or ace, he could not escape losing a trump trick 
and the ace of spades, to be set one trick. 

But West’s timing was a trifle off, and South was able 
to roll with the punch and escape the knockout. Instead 
of overtrumping, South simply threw off his queen of 
spades. 

That took the sting out of the punch and preserved 
the solidity of declarer’s trump suit. He ruffed the spade 
return, drew trumps and claimed the balance. 

Since West could never hope to win more than a single 
spade trick, he should have cashed the ace of spades be- 
fore launching the uppercut. Then the third round of 
diamonds would deliver the knockout punch. 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

iv 2» 2V paIT 

4V PASS PASS PASS 

Opeyiing lead: diamond khig 


EXTRA TRICK 

Before you try an uppercut, make sure that you have 
taken the necessary side tricks so that declarer will 
catch the full brunt of the blow. end 
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WIN THIS SON OF HILL PRINCE H2a000 

Kentucky Club 7™Annual Derby Day Contest 



First Prize gives you this roan Thoroughbred colt plus two choice seats to 1960 Kentucky Derby — 
plus hotel room for four days — plus $1,000.00 for expenses and to shoot the works at the races. 


This year’s Kentucky Club Derby Day Con- 
test brings you a golden opportunity to win a 
colt with top potential. His sire, Hill Prince, 
was winner of 17 races and §420,000 — has sired 

12 stake winners. His grandsire, Princequillo, 

sired Round Table, leading money winner of 
the world. 

Just name this prize colt and he’s yours. No 
need to worry about how you would take care 
of a race horse. Kentucky Club pays all ex- 
penses for board and training your prize colt by 
the experienced trainer, L. K. Haggin, at War 
Horse Place, Lexington, Ky., to July 1, 1960. 
Later, you can race your prize colt or sell him, 
as you wish. He may bring you a fortune. 


IT’S EASY TO WIN. Awards will be made for the 
best names for this son of Hill Prince. For 
example, a name might be Kentucky Hills. 
Don’t send in this name. Think of better ones. 


Ted Atkinson, Hall of Fome Jockey, helped select this prize colt 
TED SAYS: “This is a great coll— 
a great contesl— and a great line 
of tobaccos. It's easy to find your 
personal pipe tobacco in Kentucky 
Club’s blends. All packaged in 
moisture»proof Kenseal Pouch 
"y that keeps tobacco fresh, mellow 
and cool-smoking.” 



CONTEST RULES; 1 . In not over 16 ieUers nor 
more than threo words, write a name for the 
Kentucky Club prize colt. Count punctuation 
or space between words as letters. For exam- 
ple, Kentucky Hills counts aa 14 tetters. Use 
plain paper or entry blank. Print your name 
and address. 

2. Send as many entries as you like to — 

“Kentucky Club Derby Day Contesl." 

P. O. Box gsF, Mount Vernon 10. N. Y. 
Each entry must be accompanied by front of 
outer wra^er from any ot Kentucky Club’s 
0 brands of pipe tobacco; Aromatic Kentucky 
Club Mixture, London Dock, Whitehall, 
Brush Creek, Peper’s Pouch Mixture, Crosby 
Square, Donniford, Kentucky Club White 
Burley, Willouffhl>y Taylor. Knlries must be 
postmarked not later than midniftht, April 1 1 , 
1960. No entries reti^ned. All become prop- 
erty of Kentucky Club Division of Mail 
Pouch Tobacco Co. 

3. Prizes will be awarded as listed elsewhere 
on this paRe. Entries will be judged by the 
Heuben 11. Donnelley Corporation on the 
basis of originality, aptness of thought and 
sincerity. Judges’ decision final. Duplicate 
prizes in case of ties. All members of a family 
may compete, but only one prize to a family. 

4. 1‘ivcryone in United States and |K>SBes3ions 
or Canada may enter the contest except em- 
ployees of the manufacturers of Kentucky 
Club's Tobaccos, its advertising agencies and 
members of their families. Entries must he the 
original work of contestant. Contest subject 
to Federal, State and local regulations. 

5. Top winner will be notified in ample time 
to attend the Derby, other winners will be 
notified by mail approximately six weeks after 
close of contest, Prize colt will be presented 


Just name him and 
he’s yours 

USE THIS ENTRY BLANK OR 
PLAIN PAPER . . . SEND AS MANY 
ENTRIES AS YOU LIKE 



I NAME FOR HORSE HOT OVER IS LETTERS OR 3 WORDS 

I 

I 

I PRINT YOUR NAME 

I 

I STREET 

I 


I Send with each entry front of outer wrap- I 
I per from any of Kentucky Club’s 9 brands , 
I of tobacco. Entries must be postmarked I 
I not later than midnight, Aprfl 11. 1960. | 

I Mail to" Kentucky Club Derby Day Contest," \ 
^P. O. Box tSF, Mount Vernon 10. N. K, J 


TOTAL OF 500 GREAT PRIZES 



2nd TO 1 1th PRIZES— Famous Gibson Sub- 
urban Air Conditioner. Two H. P. Cools 
3 whole rooms, yet fits small windows. Au- 
tomatic thermostat. Extra dehumidifica- 
tion action. Total comfort cooling. Beau- 
tiful trimline cabinet finished in Baffin 
Beige and Antique White. 

12fh TO 76rh PRIZES— Osterizer, the original 
liquefier-blender with exclusive features. 
Glass container open at both ends. Re- 
movable blades for thorough cleaning. 
Tapered cutting well for continuous feed- 
ing. Food magic at the flick of a switch. 
77lh TO SOOlh PRIZES — Eight beautiful 
“Derby Day” glasses especially created 
for winners of this contest. 


to winner, at Churchill Downs during Derby 
Day week. If. because of accident or other 
reason, it is necessary to withdraw the colt 
described above, another Thoroughbred of com- 
parable value will ho awarded. List of winning 
persons available to those requesting same and 
enclosing a self-addressed, stamped cnvelo]>e. 







KNIT SHIRT (CENTER) OF 80ft "ORLON" ACRYLIC FIBER. 20ft COTTON; SWEATER SHIRTS OF 100ft "ORLON" ACRYLIC FIBER. 

The fun is in the wearing 


Orlon’ 

ACRYLIC FIBER 


You’re dressed for fun in sweater shirts of 100% “Orion”* acrylic fiber and knit sport 
shirts of 80% “Orion” and 20% cotton. They’re light as air! Cool as a breeze! Yet “Orion” 
keeps ’em in shape through active fun and repeated washings . . . without special care. 
Choose from many colors and patterns — and wear them in fun ! 




ROBERT BRUCE makes knit shirts and sweater shirts shown in a Better Things for Better Living . . through Chemistry 

wide range of colors, patterns and styles. About S6.98 at fine stores everywhere. -du Pom’s trademark.Du Pont makes fibers, notfabricsor clothes. 


DAYTONA “500” 

continued from page S2 

made was more like the splat-splat- 
splat of a Venetian blind in a wind- 
storm than the deep and stirring roar 
of the usual racing engine. With more 
than 60 of them traveling at varying 
speeds over the two-and-a-half-mile 
track, every bit of which is visible 
from any seat in the stands, there was 
no significant spacing of the cars and 
hence no obvious leader of the race; 
instead you got the effect of a carrou- 
sel of multi-hued sedans going round 
and round. It was quickly 
evident to this newcomer 
that stock-car racing must 
be as much of an acquired 
taste as ripe Camembert. 

Which is not to say there 
was anything approaching 
monotony in the Daytona 
“500.” These cars, from the 
very start of the long haul, 
were averaging close to 150 
mph and competing almost 
recklessly for first place, a 
fact which the shrill voice of 
the P.A. announcer never let 
us forget. 

The first really heart-stop- 
ping incident came when the 
car of George Green, an Army 
sergeant who had flown in 
from Germany for the race, 
burst into a ball of red flame 
in front of the grandstand. 

Green brought his car to a 
skidding stop on the infield 
grass between the track and 
the pits, and squirmed out of 
the window on the driver's side be- 
fore he was fried alive. 

Shortly after, the white Thunder- 
bird of Tommy Herbert, traveling 
flat out, hit the iron guardrail on the 
top side of the west turn, somersault- 
ed a couple of times and broke into 
countless pieces, The hood of the car 
went in one direction, the front axle 
soared some 30 or 40 feet in the air, 
an unidentifiable section of flaming 
wreckage (most likely the engine) 
took flight independently, and what 
was left went sliding down the track 
upside down, with Herbert inside. 
Another car that was trying to avoid 
this explosion of metal and fire went 
end over end into the infield, while 
several other cars, including Lee Pet- 
ty’s, navigated successfully through 
the hailstorm of disembodied ma- 
chinery. Herbert miraculously sur- 
vived the accident. Almost losing an 


eye and an arm, he was the only seri- 
ous casualty of the day. 

With less than 25 miles to victory, 
Bobby Johns, who was leading the 
race by six seconds in his 1959 Pon- 
tiac, lost control as he straightened 
out into the backstretch. The car 
spun viciously into the infield but re- 
mained aright. Once he had regained 
his bearings he was able to resume the 
race at the same violent pace. But his 
lead had gone to a big broth of a fat 
boy named Junior Johnson in a 1959 
Chevy, and that was the auto race as 
far as Bobby was concerned. 


Anyone out to cultivate a taste for 
stock-car racing need look no further 
than Junior Johnson. Johnson fits 
right into the colorful folklore and 
legend of the southern stock car. He 
comes from the Blue Ridge Mountain 
country of North Carolina, which has 
been the breeding ground for so many 
of the great drivers, like Turner and 
Lee Petty and Banjo Mathews. By 
profession Junior is a truck farmer in 
that region, but on Sundays when he 
gets behind the wheel of a stock car 
he can do things they never dreamed 
of in a sweet-potato patch. 

“Was it a tough race?” someone 
asked Junior after a scrawny movie 
starlet had handed him his trophy. 

“Not putickly,” said Junior. 

“Did you have any close calls?” 

“Oh, just a couple a times I got 
nicked here and there,” he said, look- 
ing at some ominous dents on his car. 


“Have you had any tougher races?” 

“Oh shore, lotsa times on some of 
them dirt tracks,” said Junior, who 
is widely regarded as one of the wild- 
est, woollie.st competitors on the hairy 
half-mile circuits that are the week- 
to-week backbone of NASCAR rac- 
ing throughout the South. 

The legend goes that the tradition 
which has produced drivers like Jun- 
ior stems from an innate aversion 
among the mountain people of the 
Carolinas to the Federal tax on liquor. 
People aren't going to stop drinking, 
so someone has to get the local moon- 
shine from the stills to the 
consumer, and this task has 
fallen to an intrepid breed 
known as ridge runners. They 
learn the art of the high- 
speed controlled skid as they 
wind their way through the 
back roads of the Carolinas 
on dark nights with revenoo- 
ers on their tail. Of course, 
there are plenty of topnotch 
NASCAR drivers who never 
laid eyes on a jug of Carolina 
hooch, but the legend is not 
groundless, and it is one of 
the things that brings so 
much color and enthusiasm 
to the sport. 

However, it is easy to be 
beguiled into reading too lit- 
erally the backwoodsy role 
that so many NASCAR driv- 
ers and owners and mechan- 
ics like to play. Turner and 
Weatherly and some of the 
others have substantial busi- 
ness interests outside of rac- 
ing, and they travel about in their 
own private aircraft just like the peer- 
age of Dun & Bradstreet. The cars 
they drive, though hardly things of 
beauty on the outside, are as infinite- 
ly and intricately perfect on the in- 
side as any machinery in the world. 
It is the technical perfection of them, 
in fact, that lifts the sport above a 
plane of mere noise and occasional 
bloodshed. You might buy the bare 
bones of one of these stock cars off 
a dealer’s floor for less than .$.3,000. 
But if you could persuade one of the 
truly great mechanics— like Smokey 
Yunick of Daytona— to get it ready 
for you to race, you would have to 
part with at least $11,000 before it 
reached the starting line. 

Apparently enough people around 
the country are willing to spend the 
money. If you had been at Daytona, 
you wouldn’t wonder why. end 



JUNIOR JOHNSON GRINS BROADLY AFTER WINNING “500" 
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THE WEBB OF 
MYSTERY 

He is the very silent parUier in the Yankee firm, hut 
Del Webb has a history as colorful as any of his ballplayers. 

In fact, he played so hard he had to quit for good 


by JOE DAVID BROWN 


W HEN a man is half owner of the 
fabulous Yankees, hobnobs with 
the top people in both Washington 
and Hollywood, controls one of the 
nation’s biggest construction compa- 
nies, heads or sits on the board of 43 
corporations, has a partnership or 
major interest in 31 companies, be- 
longs to 14 clubs and has so much 
money that he almost never has to 
touch the dreary stuff, it puts one’s 
teeth slightly on edge to call him un- 
known. Yet it’s an abashing fact that 
an overwhelming number of people 
still have never heard of Del E. Webb 
or, if they have, find his name only 
vaguely familiar and disembodied. 

Nobody is more iadifferent to this 
phenomenon than Del Webb himself. 
A quiet, unassuming, impressively 
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well-preserved and well-integrated 
gentleman of 60 who claims Phoenix, 
Arizona as home and lists his occupa- 
tion as contractor, Webb feels that 
publicity doesn’t matter much either 
one way or the other. He prefers to 
duck it if he can. When his manifold 
interests do thrust him into the lime- 
light, however, he tries to follow the 
advice given the beleaguered maidens 
in the old Chinese fable and submit 
gracefully. More times than not it 
works, and Webb not only finds him- 
self relaxed but actually enjoying 
himself. In rapid-fire order not long 
ago, for instance, he was the honored 
guest at a reception given by the city 
fathers of Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
where he is building a 14-story office 
building; the co-host of the annual 


Old Timers Game at Yankee Stadium 
in New York; and then a player and 
honored guest at another oldtimers’ 
game at a ball park in Modesto, Cal- 
ifornia which is named in his honor. 

At least several times a month, 
Webb usually finds himself making a 
speech somewhere. He is no orator, 
having a monotonous and somewhat 
tedious delivery but, happily, this is 
partly offset by his sincerity. He 
stands 6 foot 4 inches tall, looks as 
lean as a range rider at 200 pounds, 
and when he is at his best he exudes 
the same sort of level-eyed, laconic 
western charm, somehow suggestive 
of sagebrush and wide-open spaces, 
that catapulted Gary Cooper to mov- 
ie fame. “Let Del shake a man’s hand 
once,’’ said an associate, “and he will 


go around claiming Del as a friend for 
the rest of his life.’’ 

Nobody can deny that Webb is a 
thoroughly likable man. “Del just 
looks like . . . well, dammit, Del 
looks like a man you can trust,” is the 
way a friend put it. Observing Webb’s 
horn-rimmed glasses and neat ap- 
pearance, one columnist said he 
looked like the president of the Civic 
Betterment League. A reporter said 
he looked like a junior college chem- 
istry professor. Others have described 
him as looking like a banker, an in- 
surance adjuster and a veteran airline 
pilot. A West Coast newspaperman 
probably came closest to the mark 
when he said, “Del reminds you of 
someone from your home town.” 

continued 
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DEL WEBB roiitinued 

Webb is not a convivial man. He 
used to drink, but he quit overnight 
17 years ago when he came down with 
an unexplained fever. Up until then 
he had been known to lake as many 
as 20 hookers of bourbon a day. He 
has never drunk tea, coffee or carbo- 
nated beverages. He abhors tobacco 
smoke and usually posts a neat “No 
Smoking” sign in any room he occu- 
pies for long. Visitors looking for 
Webb’s office in his Phoenix or Los 
Angeles headquarters are sometimes 
told: “Go down the hall until you see 
a bunch of cigarette butts outside a 
door— that's his office.” Webb’s of- 
fices in both Phoenix and Los Angeles 
are furnished identically right down 
to the carpet on the floor and the rack 
of souvenir World Series bats in a 
corner. By Webb’s orders, all building 
plans, equipment and supplies are 
kept in the same place in both head- 
quarters, an idea Webb borrowed 
after seeing how standardization add- 
ed to the efficiency of chain grocery 
stores he had constructed. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

Valuable as.sisiance in the prcparacion 
of this article was given by Rube Sam- 
ueisen, sports columnist of the Pasa- 
dena I tidependenl Si(ir-Neu's and Ar- 
nott Duncan of the Arizona Republic. 


Personally, Webb is not as well 
organized as this might indicate. Like 
most busy men, he creates a mild 
chaos when left on his own. He fre- 
quently is the despair of his two sec- 
retaries because he mislays papers 
and loses tickets, cancels plane reser- 
vations without letting them know' 
and sometimes forgets to advise them 
of his plans. He also forgets to carry 
keys to his own offices and on two 
occasions W'hile w'orking late at night 
has been locked in and had to break 
his way out. But w'hen it comes to 
business, Webb is almost fearsomely 
well organized and attentive to de- 
tail. This is fortunate, because his in- 
terests are so varied and so far-flung, 
his corporate structures so numerous 
and interlocking, that even he prob- 
ably could not sit down and rattle 
them off. When asked how much he 
is worth, Webb smiles and shrugs, “I 
don’t know. There's no way of tell- 
ing.” The only positive way he could 
tell would be to sell everything at 
once. In this unlikely event, Webb’s 
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associates estimate, roughly, that he 
might wind up with $30 million to 
$35 million. 

To keep tabs on his empire, Webb 
requires every corporation and com- 
pany in which he has a stake, every 
foreman of every construction proj- 
ect being handled by his company to 
file a daily report. These reports come 
from the Yankees and from a toy 
shop, from ranches and oil wells, from 
farms and drilling companies, hotels 
and motels, restaurants, investment 
companies, a brewery, a box factory, 
shopping centers, housing develop- 
ments and even a playhouse. The re- 
ports give a breakdown of sales or at- 
tendance, report progress or accidents 
on construction projects. They even 
give the temperature and general 
weather conditions. 

Webb sifts the reports carefully. 
“T may go broke someday,” he said 
recently, “but if I do I’ll know why. 
And that’s not a joke. There have 
been many businesses which have 
gone broke, and it was weeks or 
months before anybody realized it. 
But aside from that, daily reports are 
a good thing in three other respects. 
In the first place, if people think the 
boss is taking an interest, they will, 
too. In the second place, it helps 
the employee on the scene get a clear 
idea of what’s going on, too. And 
the third good reason for a daily re- 
port is that it furnishes a permanent 
record; it gives the accounting de- 
partment something to refer back to 
if necessary.” 

JT S ONI.Y MONEY 

Money, as such, no longer interests 
Webb. F or example, after deciding to 
join Larry MacPhail and Dan Top- 
ping in buying the Yankee.s back in 
1945, he telephoned his financial 
manager from New York, “I’ve de- 
cided to join the deal for the Yan- 
kees. Where can I get some money?” 

“Why don’t you step around to 
the Chase National Bank?” the finan- 
cial manager said. “They’re holding 
a million dollars’ worth of bonds that 
belong to you.” 

A few years ago after finishing a 
round of golf with Bing Crosby and 
Hollyw'ood Writer Jimmy Grant, 
Webb was playing gin rummy in the 
locker room. Grant had written a 
film script based on the life of Heavy- 
weight Champion John L. Sullivan 
which Crosby had read and told 
Webb he liked. As they dressed, Grant 
covliiniul 



McGregor presents the 


Horseblanketlook 
in 100% Zefran* 

acTylic Jiber 

win — It’s always been smart to be 
around horses. Now it’s suddenly 
smart also to look like them. The 
Horseblanketlook is the new look in 
men’s sport jackets. Except Old Paint 
never had it so good. For these thor- 
oughbred blueblood Horseblanketlook 
Jackets are out of Dow by McGregor. 
Every one’s a winner. A man might 
not consider giving up his kingdom 
for one. But he’d certainly consider 
giving up his $40. That’s all they cost. 

place — Like we say in the caption 
. . . town and country . . . any country 
. . . anyplace. Genuine Horseblanket- 
look Jackets (only McGregor makes 
them, only 100% Zefran® acrylic is in 
them) are rightweight lightweight. 
They travel from town to country, 
from counti-y to country, from season 
to season. They’re globetrotters and 
pacesetters and stakesweepers. Speak- 
ing of place, they’re at; Abraham & 
Slraup, all stores; Bullock's Do^m- 
town, Los Angeles; Dayton’s, Minne- 
apolis ; The Emporium Downtown. 
San Francisco; Filene's, Boston: The 
Highee Company, Cleveland ; The J. L. 
Hudson Company, Detroit; Lazarus, 
Columbus; Shillito's, Cincinnati; 
Strawbridge & Clothier, all stores. 

show — Continuous. Horseblanket- 
look Jackets almost never take you to 
the cleaners. They go into the washer 
— and come out needing just touch-up 
pressing. This is because of Zefran 
acrylic, the snpernaim'ai fiber which 
combines the beauty of a superior 
natural with the performance of a 
superior man-made in one 
wonderful fiber. Horse- 
blanketlook Jackets avail- 
able in a variety of colors 
and patterns; also solids, iefrait' 

*Zcfran is The Dow Chemical Com- 
panj/'e trademark for prodvets 
including fibers, -gams, fabrics. 'M 



Nobody takes such tender, lovin’ care of you as Chevrolet 

(and Chevy’s cradle-soft ride skoivs it) 


One ride in this new ’60 Chevrolet will persuade you most gently that what we say is true. No other leading 
low-priced car coddles you with Full Coil springs at all four wheels. Or looks after your welfare with Safety 
Plate Glass in all windotcs, the convenience of crank-operated ventipanes, the polish and precision of Fisher Body 
craftsmanship and dozens of other refinements that make a car a comfort to own. Your dealer will be delighted to 
show you all the considerate ways Chevrolet has remembered you (ivithout once forgetting about your budget): 


Roomier Body by Fiahor uith a 25% smaller transmission tunnel. 
Pride-pleasing style (combines good looks with good sense). 

New Economy Turbo-Fire VS f makes friends fast by gelling up 
to 10% more miles on a gallon). 

Widest choice of engines and transmissions (21f combinations 
in all— to satisfy the most finicky driving fool). 


Hi-Thrift 6 (built vnth Chevy’s famed ever-faithful dependability). 
Coil springs at all 4 wheels ( iciih the extra cushioning of newly 
designed body mounts to filter out road shock and noise). 

Quicker stopping Safety-Master brakes 
(specially designed for long lining wear). 

Ckerroltl Divitxon of General Motore, 

Detroit S, Michigan. 



the superlative '60 Chevrolet . . . there’s nothing like a new car— and no new car like a Chevrolet. This is the Impala Convertible. 
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and Crosby began discussing the 
script again and, suddenly, Crosby 
had an inspiration. He called out to 
Webb, “Hey, Delbert, let’s make 
Jimmy’s picture ourselves so it's done 
right." 

Webb, absorbed in his gin game, 
appeared not to hear. ‘‘How about 
it, Delbert?" Crosby prodded. ‘‘Why 
don’t you help finance it?” 

Webb looked up casually. ‘‘All 
right. How much do you want?” 

‘‘Oh, about $100,000," Crosby said. 

Webb called the locker room at- 
tendant, asked for a blank check, 
made it out for $100,000 and handed 
it to Crosby. Then he went back to 
his gin game. 

The film. The Great John L, pro- 
duced by Bing Crosby Productions, 
Inc., made a substantial profit. 

COFFEE SHOP MAN 

Webb is usually not, however, giv- 
en to ostentation. There are a couple 
of Cadillacs in the fleet of cars he 
keeps in Phoenix and Los Angeles, 
but Webb prefers to drive a Ford 
which has a company emblem on the 
door. At one time his company kept 
two private planes, but as soon as 
commercial airlines had established 
scheduled flights throughout the 
Southwest, he sold them. He has no 
particular interest in food, being 
primarily a steak and potatoes man, 
except that he does like large and 
gloppy ice-cream desserts. "If the 
dessert is good, Del thinks any meal 
is fine," said an associate. Although 
he has a half interest in Navarre’s, one 
of the finest restaurants in Phoenix 
and, perhaps, the vSouthwest, Webb 
does most of his eating in the cof- 
fee shops of his two sprawling motor 
hotels. 

W’ebb has no desire for possessions 
in the ordinary sense. Someone once 
remarked that it took a fortune to 
keep the late Mahatma Gandhi in 
poverty; similarly, it takes two for- 
tunes to keep Webb unencumbered 
with possessions. He maintains suites 
in the Waldorf Towers in New Y ork, in 
the Beverly Hilton in Beverly Hills 
and in the HiwayHouse, his luxurious 
250-room motor hotel in Phoenix. 
Each suite is completely stocked with 
everything he needs: suits, haber- 
dashery and toilet equipment. Webb 
seldom stays in any one place for 
more than a few days at a time. As 
he shuttles back and forth he simply 


steps on a plane with nothing except 
a brief case or, perhaps, his golf clubs. 
He is probably one of the best- 
dressed men in the country, but his 
faultlessly cut suits are so conserva- 
tive and he wears them so casually 
that most people never give them a 
second glance. Webb hasn’t the 
slightest idea how many suits he 
owns, but when pushed for an esti- 
mate he set the figure at between 150 
and 200. Neither does he have any 
clear idea of the number of custom- 
made shirts he owns. He does know 
how many pairs of golf shoes he owns, 
though, because for some reason he 
recently counted them: 52. 

Baseball fans who know Webb only 
as a rich contractor and an absentee 
co-owner of the Yankees are some- 
times amused when he says, as he 
often does, "There are only two 
things I know anything about and try 
to talk about— baseball and construc- 
tion." Actually, the statement is true 


to a considerable degree. For almost 
half his life — until he was 28, to be 
exact— baseball literally dominated 
everything he did. His obsession with 
the game was so great, in fact, that it 
came perilously close to making a 
bum of him. 

Delbert Eugene Webb was born 
May 17, 1899 in Fresno, California, 
where his father, Ernest G. (Griff) 
Webb, was a contractor and operated 
a sand-and-gravel business on the 
side. The elder Webb was an avid 
baseball fan and as a young man had 
won local fame as half of a reversi- 
ble battery with Frank Chance, later 
the Peerless Leader of the Chicago 
Cubs. With this background it isn’t 
surprising that Webb can't recall a 
time when he wasn’t playing baseball. 
By the time he was 13, a bean pole of 
a kid weighing 130 pounds and stand- 
ing 6 feet 3 indhes, he was considered 
one of the best first basemen around 
continued 
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Fresno, and if he was lucky, some- 
times got as much as $2.50 a game by 
playing on a pick-up semipro team. 

When he was 14 and in his first 
year at high school, his father’s busi- 
ness went broke. Webb, the eldest of 
three boys, had to go to work as a 
carpenter’s apprentice to help support 
the family. He continued with his 
ballplaying on the side, however, and 
at 15 was the captain, sparkplug and 
best all-round ballplayer on the Mo- 
desto (California) Merchants. When 
World War I came, Webb was a full- 
fledged carpenter and he went to work 
in the Oakland shipyards and played 
on the shipyard team. “I was lucky,” 
Webb recalled recently with a grin. 
“I drew down $8 a day as a carpenter. 
The other players didn’t have a trade 
and they got only $4.” By now, Webb 
had attained his full 6 foot 4 inches, 
weighed 180 pounds and was known 
all up and down the West Coast as a 
pitcher with a mean fast ball. 

After the war, he left the shipyards 
and became a drifting semipro ball- 
player, working as a carpenter only 
for firms which had a ball team. This 
was the pattern of his life for years, 
except for a brief interlude in 1919, 
when he married Hazel Church, a 
childhood sweetheart. The marriage 
ended in 1953—34 years later— when 
Mrs. Webb established Nevada resi- 
dence and divorced Webb on grounds 
which have never been disclosed. The 
Webbs have remained friends and 
usually have dinner together when he 
is in Phoenix. Said a friend: ‘‘Del 
probably sees Hazel more now than 
he did the last few years they were 
married.” 

With today’s efficient scouting and 
extensive farm systems, a ballplayer 
of young Webb’s ability almost cer- 
tainly would end up by being signed 
somewhere. But 30-odd years ago he 
had to settle for the next best thing, 
and for Webb, at the time, that was 
good enough. He played in the xA.lai-ne- 
da winter league, the Standard Oil 
league, drifted in and out of outlaw 
leagues where he played under a phony 
name. For a time he was in a winter 
league where Ty Cobb and Harry 
Heilman were players and Rogers 
Hornsby and George Sisler managers. 

During the years he drifted from 
Idaho to California and back again, 
Webb pitched every chance he got. 
As a result he soon had a chronically 
sore arm. At times it hurt so much 


that he couldn’t clench his fist and 
for long periods at a time he even had 
to eat with his left hand. Webb thinks 
now that his arm’s effectivenes-s was 
probably gone as early as 1921, but he 
persisted in playing ball until a fate- 
ful summer day in 1927. On that day 
he was scheduled to pitch in an ex- 
hibition game for the inmates of San 
Quentin Prison. Those were Webb’s 
drinking days, and he awoke late and 
with such a hangover that he mi-ssed 
the boat carrying the rest of the team 
across to the prison. When Webbfinal- 
ly did make his way across the bay, a 
trusty, who was moping about and 
obviously sick, helped him find the 
dressing room. Webb asked for a drink 
of water and the prisoner brought him 
a pitcher and a glass. A few days later 
Webb was laid low with a particularly 
virulent case of typhoid fever. Twice 
he almo.st died and his weight dropped 
from 204 pounds to 99. He was in bed 
for 11 weeks and it was a year before 
he was able to work. 

As near as any man can point to a 
single, well-defined turning-point in 
his life, Webb believes this was his. 
He was sick, broke, 28 years old, with 
nothing much to show for his life ex- 
cept a so-so record as a drifting ball- 
player. ‘‘That did it,” Webb said. ‘‘I 
guess a fellow couldn’t like baseball 
any more than I did, but I knew I 
had to swear off the game forever.” 
(16 years later, in a similar mood, 
he stopped drinking.) 

OFF IN A MODEL A FORD 

Webb’s doctor advised him to move 
to a warm, dry climate if he could, so 
when he had recovered, he scraped to- 
gether $100, packed his tool kit and 
wife in a model A Ford and headed 
for Phoenix. Webb’s first job was hang- 
ing doors at the Westward Ho Hotel, 
then under construction. He had no 
way of knowing it then, but years lat- 
er he was to build a million-dollar 
annex to the hotel. 

Six months after he arrived in Phoe- 
nix, Webb was a carpenter foreman 
working on a new store for the A. J. 
Bayless grocery chain. He was also un- 
happy and had decided to move back 
to California. He drew his $70 pay- 
check one Friday and went home and 
helped his wife pack their model A. 
Then he went to the bank to cash his 
check. It was refused because of in- 
sufficient funds. This was the second 
biggest break of Webb’s life. Chafing, 
he stayed in Phoenix until Monday 
and then took his worthless check to 



MO.MKNT OF PANIC hit celebrities’ box 
at Ebbets Field in 1955 series. Dodgers’ 
Campanella pursued Don Larson’s pop 


the store owner and asked if he would 
make it good. The owner agreed on 
condition that Webb would take over 
and supervise completion of the store. 
Theoriginalcontractor had gone broke 
but a warrant was out for his arrest. 
Webb took on the job and that was 
the birth of the Del E. Webb Con- 
struction Co. in July 1928. 

After the store was completed, 
Webb contracted to build another. 
Then he built a small clapboard office, 
hung up a sign, and his wife moved in 
as secretary while he scouted for more 
business. He built garages and filling 
stations, chain stores and theaters. It 
was a desperate struggle at first, but 
if a contractor had to be struggling 
Phoenix was probably a better spot 
than most. It had already started its 
slow climb from a parched desert 
town of 29,000 to a thriving modern 
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foul right to the box, but Webb (in fedora, jnat beyond Campi/a arm ) was hit on the 
head. Beside him, Henry Crown, New York financier, and Mrs. Casey Stengel take 
eva.sive action while Ford Frick {batlens, in first row) shrinks away from the ball. 


metropolis of 330,000. There were 
other contractors in Phoenix, but 
Webb outstripped them all. W’’hen 
asked the secret of his success he in- 
variably replies, “I applied the rules 
of baseball to business.” 

ItECWAJtDINC OF BOf.DNKSS 

This has the hollow thud of a ripe 
platitude— except when Webb says 
it. For once his analogy is accepted, 
evidence can be dredged up to support 
it. There is boldness, for example. On 
one early bid, Webb had to list his 
equipment for a job building an over- 
pass on an Arizona higliway. lie 
wrote down: one cement mixer (one- 
hag size), 10 wheelbarrows, ‘20 shov- 
elsandlOpicks.IIegolthejobanyw'ay. 

There is showmanship. A short 
while after Webb started in business, 
Gypsy Smith, the noted evangelist, 


accepted an invitation to come to 
Phoenix and conduct a revival meet- 
ing. There was not a building in town 
big enough to satisfy the seat de- 
mand. W'ebb came forward and asked 
to be allowed to build an auditorium 
which would be cheap and yet serv- 
iceable. He had his workmen throw up 
a hasty framework, and then 300 civic- 
minded citizens, most of whom had 
never built anything bigger than a 
chicken coop, pitched in and com- 
pleted the 6,00U-capacity building in 
seven hours. The publicity Webb re- 
ceived was worth more than his fee 
would have been if he had built a per- 
manent structure. 

There is calm in a crisis — Webb nev- 
er tightens up in a clutch. Contracting 
is a risky business and when bidding 
is close and competitive it can be a 
sort of financial Russian roulette. In 


his struggling days, Webb almost bid 
himself out of business a couple of 
times. ‘‘It’s mighty tough to keep 
your word when you see nothing hut 
red ink staring you in the face,” 
Webb said, "hut I just wouldn’t do 
anything else.” 

Webb was a past master of the art 
of getting a jump on ivhat he consid- 
ered the other team, i.c., other con- 
tractors. When news wa.s passed 
around that a new business was com- 
ing to Phoenix, most contractors were 
content to wait until a representa- 
tive arrived. But Webb would grab 
a plane and go to the company’s 
headquarters. As a result he has built 
an overwhelming majority of the 
chain stores in Phoenix. Sears, Roe- 
buck and Montgomery Ward have 
massive stores right across the street 
from each other. Webh built them 
both at the same time. 

A HAri'Y TEAM 

Besides honing a fine edge to his 
natural competitive spirit, baseball 
taught Webb the value of having a 
happy team. Even his rivals admit 
that he has surrounded himself with 
one of the most loyal, closely knit and 
talented groups of executives in the 
business. Webb picked most of his 
key men when they were young, 
brought them along rapidly, paid 
them well — and worked them hard. 
K. II. Johnson, -16, a vice-president 
and head of the Los Angeles office, 
started w'ith the company as a time- 
keeper 25 years ago. L. C. Jacobson, 
47, was a carpenter down to his last 
$10 when he applied for a job in 1938. 
Webb, who liked lus looks, persuaded 
him to take a job as a timekeeper at 
$2.5 a week rather than a carpenter at 
$46, gave him a raise almost every 
week for a year, finally made him a 
vice-president, then general manager, 
and in 1943 gave him a quarter inter- 
est in the company and made him a 
partner. Webb’s executives travel al- 
most as much as he does, make up 
their schedules a month in advance, 
and twice a .vear get together and 
as far as possible hammer out a plan 
to pursue for the next six months. 

By the early ’30s Webb's company 
was doing about $700,000 worth of 
business a year. By the mid-’30s it had 
reached the $3 million class and was 
operating in 12 states. In 1936 Webb 
established a Los Angeles oftice and 
announcetl: ‘^Arizona isn’t large 
enough to furnish all the business our 
coiilinuril 
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WITH EXCLUSIVE NEW PMILCO 

Power-Boost 


• More power output! 

• More built-in performance! 
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company is equipped to handle.” 
This rather grandilociuent statement 
almost turned out to be premature, 
because in the very next year Webb 
almo.st lost his shirt building a Los 
Angeles high school. Webb’s execu- 
tives are still touched when they re- 
call that when things looked blackest 
and the pressure was heaviest, Webb's 
chief concern seemed to be that he 
could not pay them a bonus that year. 
He made it up to them the only way 
he could: took them to dinner at an 
expensive restaurant. 

A BOENTY OP’ BLPiSSINGS 

Fortunately, a steady flow of new 
contracts made up for the losses on 
the school, and it was the expanding 
company’s last major crisis. In the 
limping '30s the most bountiful bless- 
ings flowed from Washington. Webb 
practically commuted there at times. 
He met b’ranklin D. Roosevelt early, 
and an immediate rapport was estab- 
lished when F.D.R. learned that 
Webb, like himself, had been bed- 
ridden for a long period and consid- 
ered that it had changed his life. 
Webb was a good friend of Ed Pauley, 
California oil millionaire and Demo- 
cratic power; and later one of his 
closest friends was the late Robert 
llannegan. Democratic national com- 
mitteeman. Through llannegan, he 
became a friend of Harry Truman. 
Webb liked Ike early and still does. 
At a Dodger-Yankee W'orld Series 
game the President attended in 1955, 
he inquired for Webb and was told 
that he was seated in the celebrities’ 
box across the field. As the President’s 
limousine made its traditional circuit 
of the field after the game, Ike had it 
pause in front of W’ebb’s box, alighted 
and walked over and shook his hand 
warmly, congratulating him on the 
Yankee victory. 

By 1940 W'ebb had powerful con- 
nections and an established reputa- 
tion in Washington. But all the con- 
tracts he had ever received — or could 
even possibly have dreamed about — 
seemed piddling by comparison with 
the ones he received when World War 
1 1 began. His first major war contract 
was to build Fort Huachuca, one of 
50 maximum-size Army posts planned 
for the nation, on 149 acres of Arizona 
desert waste. The project had to be 
completed in 90 days at a cost of 
$3 million. Webb finished the job on 
time and then contracted to add ad- 


ditions as they became necessary. 
Eventually the total cost of the camp 
amounted to S2‘2 million. 

After Fort Huachuca, Webb re- 
ceived contracts to build air fields. 
Army camps, hospitals, Marine bases, 
radar schools and ordnance camps all 
over Arizona and California. All had 
to be built speedily and usually in 
isolated, .sun-baked regions. The Jap- 
anese Relocation Center at Parker- 
spoken of locally as ‘‘the part of 
Arizona God forgot” -was a typical 
example of the kind of project which 
strained the company’s ingenuity and 
endurance. Webb was instructed to 



WKBB AND PAHK.NTS are shown in their 
I,os Arigples home. Webb Sr. died in 19o4. 


erect buildings within three weeks 
with 3,000 separate units to accom- 
modate 10,000 Japanese internees 
who, in the early post-Pearl Harbor 
hysteria, were removed from their 
West Coast homes and sent into the 
desert. Both the wisdom and the mo- 
rality of this project have since been 
seriously questioned, but at the time 
it was a job to be done, and Webb did 
it remarkably well. The half-mile- 
square site for the camp had been 
chosen purely for its isolation with no 
other consideration involved. When 
the company’s huge construction car- 
avan rolled up to the site at 3 o’clock 
one afternoon, the temperature was 
hovering around 120°. The area was 
devoid of shade and cov'ered with a 
growth of mesquite six feet tall. The 
construction boss telephoned Webb 
and reported the hellish conditions 
and told him he couldn’t even esti- 
mate how long it would take his men 
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to clear the area of mesquite, if they 
could do it at all. Webb instructed 
him to sit tight. Fortunately, he had 
a fleet of Caterpillar tractors working 
on another project at Blythe, Cali- 
fornia. He phoned the foreman of the 
Blythe project and told him to send 
the tractors to Parker at once. They 
arrived at 6 o’clock in the morning 
and had plowed up the mesquite by 
mid-afternoon. Webb then threw 
5,000 workmen into the Parker proj- 
ect on a double-shift schedule. The 
job was completed in less than three 
weeks. Webb then signed another 
contract to expand the camp to ac- 
commodate another 25,000 internees 
within 120 days. 

Webb’s company did $100 million 
worth of work for the Government 
alone during the war years and em- 
ployed 25,000 men. Its wartime con- 
tracts gave it the equipment and 
financial stability to bid for bigger 
and bigger contracts after the war 
and raised it to a Goliath in the field. 

Nothing irritates Webb quite so 
much as whispers that he obtained 
his Government contracts through 
some undercover political chicanery. 
Since he always talks as if he had just 
been injected with truth serum, he 
admits that his sole purpose in going 
to Washington was to try to obtain 
business for his company. He made 
many close personal friends in Wash- 
ington, but he also is proud of the 
fact that he is a salesman for his biisi- 
ness. “We can build as well or better 
than anybody else, so why shouldn’t 
we get the business?’’ he asks. 

SinceWebb’ssuccess has astonished 
and disgruntled many of his oldtime 
competitors, one is most apt to hear 
the whispers in Phoenix. A typical — 
but nonvicious— example occurred 
during the 1949 sports award din- 
ner held there. The humor at these 
affairs, as is well known, is usually 
raw or goatish anyway. For instance, 
Giants Owner Horace Stoneham was 
introduced as a man who had inheri- 
ted the Giants and a cellarful of whis- 
ky from his father and had been in 
the cellar ever since. Then Phoenix 
Merchant Robert Goldwater, broth- 
er of U.S. Senator Barry Goldwater, 
introduced Webb as “an ignorant 
sonuvabitch who built a million dol- 
lars with a hammer and a nail and a 
case of whisky thoughtfully distrib- 
uted in Washington.” Webb sport- 
ingly laughed along with the gag, 
but he wasn’t amused. 

ecniinued 
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FOND OF THINGS ITALIANO? TRY A SIP OF GALLIANO 

Marisa Pavan says: “I heard a very charming legend about this famous 
Italian liqueur. In Livorno, it is said they distill the golden rays of the sun 
and put them in every sip of Galliano. And you know? It does seem to be 
filled with a golden glow.” Haveyou tried Galliano after dinner? On the rocks, 
over shaved icc or with a squeezing of lime, it makes a memory out of any meal. 

“““““ Galliano 
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THE LIGHTER SCOTCH... WITH GENUINE HIGHLAND CHARACTER 

Lighter, drier and smoother, VAT 69 combines all three classic 
qualities that distinguish a Scotch of genuine Highland character. 
ONE SCOTCH STANDS OUT. .. in its slimmer, trimmerbottle 


Although as far as the startled 
sports world was concerned he came 
shooting out of the blue, Webb did 
not buy into the Yankees on impulse. 
He first began to consider the idea 
of buying a ball club as far back as 
1942 when he heard the Oakland Oaks 
were for sale. In the nearly 15 years 
which had elapsed since he swore off 
baseball, he had not attended more 
than three or four games. In fact, he 
was so uninterested that when Judge 
Kenesaw Landis, who vacationed near 
Phoenix, invited him to two World 
Series games, he saw one but ducked 
out of the other. He thought of adding 
a baseball club to his interests only 
as a business proposition, a hedge 
against inflation and, possibly, taxes. 
Webb told his lawyer to get a price 
on the Oakland club and let him know. 
Some time later when the lawyer 
called to tell him he could get the 
club for .$60,000, Webb was frantical- 
ly pushing work on Fort Huachuca 
and too busy to think of anything 
else. He told his lawyer to forget the 
matter. Quite a while later, as he tells 
it, when visiting one of the ba.ses he 
had built, Webb ran into Larry Mac- 
Phail, who was then on Under Secre- 
tary of War Robert Patterson’s staff. 
Webb and MacPhail had met many 
times previou.sly in Washington, and 
Webb mentioned how he had been in- 
terested in the Oakland team. Mac- 
Phail said something to the effect 
that if Webb was interested in acquir- 
ing a ball club he ought to buy a big 
one, like, for instance, the Yankees 
— which he had heard the Ruppert 
estate would have to sell because of 
tax problems. MacPhail said he was 
thinking of getting a group together 
to make an offer and asked Webb if 
he was interested. “Count me in,” 
Webb said. 

AN OFFBK I’HO.M TOI’PING 

Dan Topping, whom Webb had 
also met before, was one of the people 
MacPhail mentioned in the group he 
was getting together. W ebb was build- 
ing the El Toro Marine base when be 
encountered Topping, then a Marine 
captain. They discussed the Yankee 
deal, particularly reports that Ed 
Barrow had refused to discuss a sale 
with MacPhail. Topping said that if 
he had a chance he thought he could 
swing the deal. “If you can,” Webb 
said, “count me in.” 

Shortly after this Webb told Judge 
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Landis he was thinking of buying the 
Yankees and asked him what he 
thought. Said Landis: “If you want 
to worry when you’re making a putt; 
if you want to worry when having 
your dinner; if you want to worry 
when you’re going to bed, then go 
ahead and buy the Yankees.” 

There are as many versions of how 
the deal was finally set up as there 
are participants, but the next word 
Webb had came one Sunday morning 
while he was playing golf at the Phoe- 
nix Country Club. He was on the 
7th green when he was summoned 
to the clubhouse to take an urgent 
long distance call from Topping. Top- 
ping said that Barrow wanted to meet 
Webb and asked if he could come to 
New York immediately. He said he 
was pretty sure that Barrow would 
sell the club to him, Webb and Mac- 
Phail if he did. Webb left for New 
York as soon as he could change 
clothes. The next day Topping took 
Webb around to meet Barrow. Bar- 
row shook Webb's hand and looked 
him up and down. “That’s a good 
handshake you’ve got there — and I 
hear you’re a good man. You’ll do.” 
Some details had to be worked out, 



A JiAT KOK CASEY is fitted by Webb on 
the while thatch of hi.s favorite manager. 


but the bargain was struck then and 
there. 

When Webb first bought into the 
Yankees he was adamant about its 
being a purely business proposition. 
Sometimes he still says the same thing 
—but now and then the skinny old 
semipro ballplayer pops up out of 
somewhere and makes him a little 
schi 2 ophrenic. In his sentimental 
mood he likes to talk about how 


young fellows nowadays, even major 
leaguers, do things that wouldn't be 
tolerated one minute on the Ambrose 
Tailors or Modesto Merchants, like 
hooking a base on the outside instead 
of the inside, or pitchers not taking a 
position on the mound so they can 
readily pick off a player on first. And 
always, always, when he talks about 
baseball one phrase keeps popping up, 
“The kids all over the country,” as 
if baseball is something held in trust 
for kids — which, of course, it is. 

But then the level-headed million- 
aire takes over and baseball becomes 
something of a peanut business— 
which, of course, it is, too. A glorious- 
ly fascinating business, maybe, but 
still a peanut business, when com- 
pared with other things. A good ho- 
tel, for instance, costs three or four 
times more than the best ball club. A 
good tourist court costs almost as 
much as the Yankees. And motion 
pictures! A really big motion picture, 
says Webb, nowadays costs more 
than any ball club. 

Webb gets annoyed because some 
people can’t seem to understand that 
he doesn’t have anything to do with 

fovlinncd 
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Only approved liniment 
I960 Winter Olympics 

When overexertion causes sore aching muscles, a favorite remedy 
of sportsmen is Absorbine Jr. When rubbed on, Absorbine Jr. 
actually dilates peripheral blood vessel wails, speeding up local 
blood flow. Unlike mere painkillers, Absorbine Jr. helps you get 
better faster. In fact, medical experts measuring muscle strength 
with an electromyograph have proven that Absorbine Jr, “brings 
your muscles back" twice as fast as nature. So. next time you 
need relief from aching muscles, reach for Absorbine Jr. 

Relieves tired aching muscles twice as fast 
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DEL WEBH 

the clay-to-day running of the Yan- 
kees. "Topping runs the New York 
club," he says. “He’s the boss. My 
father always used to tell me not to 
have a partner if you can help it. But 
nobody could have a better partner 
than Topping. He’s a sincere, straight 
man. I have a oO',' interest in the 
Yankees, but— and I don't particu- 
larly care to see this printed every- 
where—! think I went to about 12 
games la.st year. Topping is the boss 
of the ball club." 

Something else that nettles Webb 
is the suggestion that he somehow is 
a behind-the-scenes power in base- 
ball, a shadowy string-puller and ma- 
nipulator. Since he seldom raises his 
voice, heoxpects people to listen when 
he does, but when he has a fight to 
wage or a score to settle he comes out 
into the open. He cheerfully admits 
that he is chiefly responsible for the 
decision to get rid of Happy Chan- 
dler as commissioner. "If I’ve never 
done anything else for baseball,” he 
says, "I did it when I got rid of 
Chandler. There’s something most 
people don’t know: I was the only 
baseball owner who knew Chaiuller. 
I mean 1 really knew him. I had 
known him a long time. Those other 
owners, Stoneham, Griffith, Briggs— 
they didn’t kno%v Chandler. I used to 
talk to him about what he was doing. 
I was sitting with him one day when 
he called a couple of players up into 
the stands and held court right there. 
I said to him, ‘Chandler, what in the 
hell is wrong with you, holding court 
in the middle of a ball park? You 
can’t make a decision out here. You 
made a fool out of yourself.’ 

"Do you remember the time that 
fan came up behind Durocher and hit 
him, and Durocher turned around and 
knocked him clown? Well, I got a call 
from Chandler. ‘Del, come over here,’ 
he said. Well. I went over and he was 
all excited and running around and 
shuffling papers and he said, ‘Del, 
I’ve got to throw Durocher out of 
baseball forever.’ I said, ‘What are 
you talking about, Chandler? Do you 
have the facts? Have you vveighed 
the facts?’ That’s the way he was, al- 
ways making a fool of himself. It took 
me about 48 hours to get enough 
votes to throw him out. It was the 
best thing that ever happened to 
baseball.” 

Webb is not a man who raises his 
voice often. The only other occasion 


on which it has happened in baseball 
followed Ihe Battle of the Biltmore, 
the historic occasion which preceded 
Larry MacPhail’s exit from baseball. 
Webb wa.s not present when Mac- 
Phail came in, allegedly under the 
baleful influence of drink, and socked 
a Branch Rickey defender in the eye, 
sacked sober George Weiss and al- 
most got himself into a brawl with 
Dan Topping. 

‘T wa.s upstairs in another part of 
the hotel,’’ Webb says. “Dan came in 
and told me what happened and we 
went looking for MacPhail, but he 
had already gone out the back en- 
trance, We went up to Weiss's room 
and ho was all upset about what Mac- 
Phail had said. Well, after we had 
straightened him out, Dan and 1 
called our lawyers and told them to 
draw up the papers to buy MacPhail 
out. We sent him word that we would 
give him $2 million and he’d damned 
well better take it. We gave him until 
6 o’clock that night. 

"I was in a back room that after- 
noon when somebody came in and 
told me MacPhail was outside and 
wanted to see me. I said I didn’t want 
to see him and to tell him that he had 
better sign the damned papers by 6 
o’clock. Well, a few minutes later they 
came in and told me that MacPhail 
had signed but wanted to see me any- 
way. I went outside and MacPIiail 
was standing there smiling and he 
put out his hand and said, “Del, 
you’ve been a good partner to me.’ I 
said, ‘I don’t want to shake your 
hand.' and told him what I thought 
of him and walked away.” 

A few doxen ill-chosen words about 
Del Webb were spoken recently by a 
kindly old banker: "Del Webb don’t 
interfere with my work. He’s not the 
type who comes around and harasses 
the ballplayers. He’s very glad and 
appreciative of the fact when the 
team wins. When he comes into the 
dressing room he doesn’t go around 
and bother the ballplayers. I think 
he's a pretty fair guy. He pretty well 
likes all the ballplayers. He thinks 
Mr. Topping does a good job; he 
thinks Mr. Weiss does a good job; 
and he thinks Mr. Stengel does a 
good job.” Then Mr. Casey Stengel 
displayed a watch he had been giv- 
en by Webb on July 20, 1959, when 
the Yankees were at their low'est ebb 
and people w'ere yelling for Stengel’s 
scalp. It was inscribed: "Everything 
considered, the greatest manager who 
ever put on a uniform.” end 
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19^roLE Tlie readers take over 


LEGENDS, MEMORIES AND THE RECORD 

Sirs: 

Robert. Cantwell’s article (The Poet, 
the Bums and the Legendary Red .Uch, 
SI, Feb. 15j on Marianne Moore and the 
Carlisle Indians brought back many mem- 
ories. I was at Harvard, 1900-1904, and 
.saw the Carlisle Indians pull the hidden- 
ball trick on Harvard. It was at kickolT of 
the second half. The ball went near the 
right sidelines, about the Carlisle 5-yard 
line. Carlisle players grouped around 
the receiver in a sort of crude flying wedge 
and started toward the other end of the 
field. Harvard came rushing downfield. 
They blocked out one player after 
another, blocked out all in front of them, 
and nobody had the ball. And there, 
midway between the sidelines and 
about .'15 yards from the Harvard goal was 
a Carlisle Indian with a big hump on his 
back— the ball under his sweater— and 
running like a deer. That sure was .some- 
thing to see. 

Carlisle had not then reached ihe 
heights it attained later wdth Jim Thorpe. 
They did not beat Harvanl the years I 
saw them play, but they played a good 
hard game and drew large crowd.s. Foot- 
ball then was quite different from now. 
Five yards to be gained on three downs, 
no forward passing, and if a player was 
taken out he stayed out, as in baseball 
today. Carlisle had few reserves, and they 
left their men in the game as long as 
they could wobble. T remember one big 
fullback who was decidedly All-America 
in ability. He would invariably gain .some 
ground, but would get so weary that 
they had to take time out to revive him 
for the next play. And finally when he 
was completely exhausted they would 
take him out. And while this giant was 
playing in the backfield, they had some 
little Esquimaux that looked to be about 
5 feet or 5 feet 2 in the line. Maybe they 
really were Indians, but we called them 
Esquimaux. 

Ed\v..\rd Auten Jk. 

Princeville, III. 

Sirs: 

I read with interest Robert Cantwell's 
fine article and his account of some of 
the legendary feat.s of the amazing Car- 
lisle Indians. One statement is pure leg- 
end, however. The record.s indicate that 
Carli.sle never defeated Yale in football. 
The .schools met five times during the 
period of lb95-1900 . . . with Yale win- 
ning rather decksively each time. In 1900, 
the last meeting of the two schools, it was 
Carlisle’s (not Custer’s) last stand, as 
Yale’.s national championship team mas- 
sacred the Indians 35 0. 

George L. Buzzi 

Wallingford, Conn. 

• Reader Bozzi is right.— ED. 


BRIDGE: N.Y.VS. L.A. 

Sirs: 

Ivan Erdos’ letter {19 th Hole, Feb. 8) 
sounds like a defy from Los Angeles to 
New York City’s bridge players. 

While Los Angeles ha.s some fine play- 
ers, including Mr. Erdos, we very definite- 
ly do consider New York numero uho and 
will happily field a team to prove it. 

Instead of the six-man team Erdos sug- 
ge.sts, however, let’.s make it three or four 
teams of four, playing as a team-of-12 or 
team-of-16 match, New York c.s. Los .An- 
geles, on a home-and-home basis, The 
year 1960 would be perfect for such a test; 
our top players will be going to Los An- 
geles to compete in the Summer National 
Championships of the American Contract 
Bridge League; theirs will, no doubt, be 
coming to New York in November to com- 
pete in the Winter Nationals. 

A match, with suitable provision for 
public kibitzing, might lake place just 
before each of these Nationals, under the 
joint auspices of the Greater New York 
Bridge A.s.sociation and a combination of 
the Los Angeles area units of the League. 

Ira Bball, I’resident 
Greater New York Bridge A-ssn. 
New York City 

• Any takers?— ED. 

IN GEORGIA AND NEW YORK 

Sir.s: 

The article by Jeremiah Tax about 
Maurice Stokes and Jack Twyman, .4 
Braue Man and A Good Frtoid (SI, Feb. 
1 1, is one of the most moving stones in 
sports of the year, and I want to thank 
you and Mr. Tax Cor doing it. If there 
were more people of the several races and 
the several faiths being this helpful to 
each other, we would be a lot better off in 
Georgia and in New York. 

Fred R. Stair Jr. 

Atlanta 

• See page 4. — ED. 

BASKETBALL: BOY, HE'S GOOD! 

Sirs: 

I thoroughly enjoyed your article on 
Georgia Tech’s basketball team (Father 
Knows Best, SI, Feb. 15i. It is high time 
they received .some accolade other than 
irate letters from writers who cover the 
so-called superior conferences. 

However, there is one matter in which 
I disagree with you. You describe Bobby 
Dews as a .speedy guard “who gambles 
excessively at stealing the ball and is an 
erratic shooter.” Since I hav'e witne.s.«ed 
all of Tech’s home games and listened to 
the others, and since I know Bobby quite 
well, I think I am fairly well informed on 
this. Bobby's value to the team is tremen- 
dous. Some people rate him on a par or 


above Kaiser as an all-round player. And 
many of his "gambles” end with Dews 
having possession of the ball and the op- 
po.sing player wondering where he came 
from. After talking to a starting LSU 
guard after the Tech-LSU game (in 
which Kaiser hit 30 pts.i T came away 
with the idea that he was more impressed 
with Dews than Kai.ser. All that he could 
say was, "Boy, that Dews is good!” 
Speedy he is he runs the 100-yard dash 
right at 10 seconds fiat. But he is not an 
erratic shooter. He does not take as many 
shots as Kaiser or Denton, but his per- 
centage is 40% on field goals. It is seldom 
that Kaiser and Denton are both cold, but 
the only time that it happened this year 
in the Alabama game — who took up the 
slack? Bobby Dews ! In the first half, while 
Kaiser and Denton were finding that they 
were cold, Bobby shot four iime.s and hit 
two. But in the .second half all Bobby did 
was hit .seven out of seven field goals— all 
20 feet plus, and finish with 18 big points. 
In the Vanderbilt game, with 30 seconds 
left and Tech behind by 2 points, who hit 
a 20-foot jump shot that tied the score? 
(Tech won in overtime.) This wa.s also 
Bobby Dew.s. In the Kentucky game Dews 
was assigned to Bernie Coffman, UK’s 
most productive shooter. Result — Bernie 
got no field goals and one free throw. 
Fairly good defense I'd say. Bobby also 
does much to demoralize the opposing ball 
handler.s with his hawking. They’ve got 
the ball, dribbling and poof, there goes 
Dews, the ball and the players’ confidence. 

The only thing that keeps Bobby from 
achieving outstanding success is the fact 
that he is so slightly built. At 6 feet, 160 
pounds he is too slight to last the full 40 
minutes, playing at the pace that he does. 

Edwin Jelks 

Georgia Tech 

Atlanta 

BASKETBALL: MEANINGLESS RECORDS? 

Sirs: 

I am writing in regard to an incident 
which your magazine called attention to: 
the scoring of 135 points by one high 
school basketball player from Burnsville, 
West Virginia (Scoreboakd, Feb. 8). 

II seems to me that there are some 
coaches who have a tendency to lose 
perspective of what they are supposed to 
be teaching young boys. If this particular 
player was good enough, I’m sure that the 
colleges would have had him in mind for 
a scholarship. Instead, this coach prob- 
ably gave instructions for the re.sl of the 
players to feed the ball to one boy so a 
meaningless record could he set. Granted, 
it is nice to see a boy receive a scholarship 
and continue his education, hut i.s this 
the proper way to go about it? 

What about coaching ethics? College 
continued 
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Y9TH HOLE continued 

basketball received some adverse pub- 
licity a few years back. The same thing 
could happen to high school basketball. 

Ken Severud 

Bagley, Minn. 

GOLF: FAIR PLAY 

Sirs: 

J. Bracken Lee is an able and dedicated 
public servant. T am indeed distressed to 
find Sports Illustrated ridiculing his 
honest efforts to clean up the city govern- 
ment (Events & Discoveries, Feb. 1). 
Five hundred poorly informed golfers 
may boo and hiss, but there are approxi- 
mately 200,000 more people in Salt Lake 
who are applauding. 

Charles K. Work 

Salt Lake City 
Sirs: 

Since you have rightly accepted poli- 
tics as fit for designation as a sport, 1 
think it should be pointed out that May- 
or Ivee plays his game more fairly and 
squarely than the vast majority of poli- 
ticians in the country today do. 

We golfers were given a chance to ex- 
press our opinions. This is quite a contrast 
to the deal that set the whole thing off. 
A couple of years ago, ihe then commis- 
sion decided that it would be nice to sell 
one of our nine-hole ciiy courses and use 
the revenue to build an 18-hole course, 
as well as another nine-holer. They locked 
themselves in their little room, and when 
they emerged, the deal had been com- 
pleted. We, the people, got word next 
day and didn’t like it one little bit. 

Regardless, things went ahead, and by 
the time Mayor Lee was elected most of 
the money from the sale had been ex- 
pended on the new project. Since it had 
gone this far, the majority of the golfing 
public felt it should be completed. When 
the evidence was pre.senied at the com- 
mission meeting, Mayor Lee lost, and it 
was decided that the project was to be 
continued. 

W'hat’s that old bit about “It’s not 
whether you won or lost, but how you 
played the game”? Anyhow, as far as 
these eyes could tell. Mayor Lee deserved 
the sportsmanship trophy for this event, 
if for nothing else than letting the second- 
stringers into the game before it was over. 
(Incidentally, I am not related to the 
mayor.) 

Robert W. Lee 

Salt Lake City 

YOGA: HOW TO STOP YOUR HEARTBEAT 

Sirs: 

May I congratulate Joe David Brown 
on his straightforward report. Yoga Comes 
West (Sr, Jan. 25). Too frequently pop- 
ularizations of yoga result in distortions 
which may be embarrassing or incredible 
to those who have scientific or practical 
interest in it. Brown has given your read- 
ers a fair and balanced picture. 

However, I would like to offer -some cor- 
rections on the report as it applie.s to 
our work at the University of Michigan 
Medical Center. It is not correct to say 
that Dr. Wenger and I “were unable to 
persuade meditative yogis to sit” for our 
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electroencephalograph test. We got a 
few. Among the meditative yogi.s was 
Swami Shantananda, who participated 
in both the Indian field trials and the tests 
here at the Medical Center. 

The Delhi man’s pulse-and-heartbeat- 
stopping experiment de.?cribed by Brown 
is a form of the Valsalva maneuver, well 
known to cardiologists, perfected by prac- 
tice and not especially a yoga accomplish- 
ment. This phenomenon was thoroughly 
investigated by us by electrocardiogram, 
X-ray, etc. 

Apart from this, you have presented a 
good popular summary of the subject, 
and we appreciate your interest. 

Basu K. BaGCHI 
Chief of the 
Section of Electroencephalography 
University of Michigan Medical Center 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

• In summarizing their report “Elec- 
tro-physiological Correlates of some 
Yogi Exercises” (The Fir$t Interna- 
tional Congress of Neurological Sci- 
ences, Brussels, 1957, Pergamon 
Press), Bagchi and Wenger state: “It 
can be said that physiologically Yogic 
meditation represents deep relaxation 
of the autonomic nervous system 
without drowsiness or sleep and a 
type of cerebral activity without 
highly accelerated electro-physiologi- 
cal manifestation but probably with 
more or less insensibility to some out- 
side stimuli for a short or long time.” 
They add that this type of scientific 
research into yoga practices is valu- 
able “as it may throw light on hith- 
erto unknown or little emphasized 
physiological and psychological 
mechanisms and may help to reem- 
phasize some of the essentials of phys- 
ical and mental well-being.” As part 
of their investigation into pranayama 
breathing exercises, Bagchi and W’'en- 
ger recorded a heart-sound-stopping 
experiment. This is accomplished by 
two yoga techniques: uddiyana (rais- 
ing the diaphragm) and jalandhar 
bandh (chin lock). “Heart sound and 
pulse at wrists as checked by two in- 
ternist physiologists,” reads their re- 
port, “were diminished or definitely 
stopped for a few seconds but not the 
electrocardiogram.” The Valsalva 
maneuver consists of increasing the 
pressure in the chest cavity while 
holding nose and mouth closed and 
forcibly blowing out. The increased 
pressure directly affects the flow of 
blood to and from the heart. An ex- 
perienced yogi may gain enough 
knowledge of his own heart cycle to 
know when to cut down the venous 
flow to the heart through breath 
control, thus slowing or even stop- 
ping the heartbeat. The Valsalva ma- 
neuver is used by pilots when making 
a fast descent to force air into the 
middle ear to counteract increasing 
outside pressure.— ED. 
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This year make it a coot, 
collected summer in less than 30 
Impeccably tailored ounces of 
Darien>Aire— J. Capps and Sons 
interpretation of fabulous 
Raeford 2/80's fabric. Of coursi^; . 
we've included the famous Capps 
"Forward Pitch" tailoring— the ' v 
usual Capps careful attention 
to detail. Look for Darien-Ake 
at your Capps dealer. 
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'‘Jacksonville. Illinois" 


Pat on the Back 



SAMUEL NORTON GERSON 


‘To maintain Olympic ideals' 


In the modern Olympics era some 
4,000 Americans have competed in the 
Games, then picked up their laurels 
and scattered to homes all over the 
U.S. Samuel Norton Gerson has long 
made it his spare-time job to locate 
them and enroll them in an Olympics 
alumni organization known as the 
U.S. Olympians. Gerson 's purpose is 
something more than a nostalgic one: 
he believes Olympics alumni (the 
world holds 32,000 of them) have an 
important part to play in supporting 
the Olympic Games and maintaining 
“Olympic ideals in sport.” 

A Philadelphia engineer, Gerson 


won wrestling letters at Penn, was a 
silver medalist (featherweight class) 
in the 1920 Games at Antwerp. A 
dozen years ago, “driven by curios- 
ity and the desire to ascertain the 
whereabouts of my teammates,” he 
began poring over incomplete lists 
and directories. That led ultimately 
to the organization of the Olympians, 
of which Gerson is founder-historian. 
So far, 1,800 U.S. Olympics alumni 
have been located and enrolled, and 
the search goes on for the others. 
Next Olympian objective: to pass the 
torch of the alumni idea to Olym- 
pic athletes in the rest of the world. 
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AnutlxT :hI\ oiitiirc in onr oi’ lli<! 
87 laiul.w(i.-r<- Cana.lian Cluh 
"Till- Hc-I ill llir IIoiim '’ 



I just couldn’t 
be lady-like 
with this 
man-eating tiger! 

1 . ^‘In 1 )m- ru;:;:«‘rl 1 liniala.Miii fiiiillnll' 
cif \y-iiin.’’ \laij Minn, an Nincrii'ati 

IricncI of ('aiiiiilian (.'lull, ■■iiiaraniliiig lijic*!;; 
arc a iin-iuu'r In lilV uiiil liiiili. I'll lu-cn on 
M'vrral ‘shouty’ a> a jiiiiilc. Imi in'\ cr ar a };uii- 
liaiiilliT — iinlil I a>Ti'|il<'il tin- iinilali<iti ul 
lli-^ IliHlmos ilic M.iliaraja of (!oncli Hcliar. 
>i'(liii^ mil willi lliirly <‘lo[iluiiil.-- and l\'i> 
Inindn'd malimil'. liackci' and lii'alcr-i. I 
afraid it mijilit |)n)\r a niaii—izn iimlci- 
lakitifi (or u wmnan like nn-. Tlu' f'l.i” wu' «> 
lull. I didn'l »(•<' llic mun-caler iiiilil vc iscrc 
on lo|) of iiiiii, 'I'lieii, inv <df|iliaiii ( aiij;lit llu' 
'■I'ciil — and iriinipcli'ii »M<lh. I’ci riiiu down 
llir -in|il> of in> .dT.'i Maon, nn. I lookcl inlo 
ilii’ iiio-:| fcroi-ioiK I'ai-c I'll cM-r .-cmi. Tlia! 
way all I nccdtnl In mjmcc/.c lliu trigger! 



2 . "Il wiis lll•;■illllcl-*<l IiK'k lull win n tlie 
•niciki- liad rli-.iicnl. ilic liger dilln'l look Iciii- 
' xni- .in\ moll'. M\ mii' -Imi huij >io]i|ii'd him 
in hi' hack'. Il mil\ mnaiin'i! lor llie |}orlcr- 
ki ll'u ^9 him IIJ 1 an<l caii'y him hack to camp. 


W hv litis w hisk\ "s world-w iclc popularity? 
Ciiiiadiati C.Iuli lias a flavor so distiiicti\ e. 
iio oilier wliiskx lasles ijiiile like it. And 
tluil's not all. Of llie \\orld's greal wlii.— 
kio. lli<’ iiohtol are .''coleli and (ianadiail. 


6 years old • 90.4 proof • Imported from Canada 


3."A\ cipliiiif; in at well over five liunilri'il jnnind-:. 
llm ligiT niea-ured a xood i<ni feel from looili to lail. 
Hi- I'idmrnI pelt made a linndMime Irojihv lor an 
ainaleur rillcman. Ami the nali\i9 were more than 
di'ligliled to get a inueli-iieeded supply of Ircsli iiwat. 


\\ lial s more, (kituidiaii Cliilt is of 

/Itciii till, ihi.s liapp\ ('oMil)iiialioii ineati.s 
llial \otJ ran sta\ ttilli il all cveiiin” long 
— ill cocktails licforc cliimer, lii^hhalls 



4 . '-.\l >(aiiilia">i I'aliiec in 



IMPDRIED 


BOTTLE PROM CANADA 8Y IIIBAM Vi'AlKER IMPORTERS, INC.. DETROIT. MICH. BLENOEO CANAOIAV WHISKY. 



a new high 


Li Iriino 
1 iii/iiiij 


high filtration and 


refreshing taste 


High Porosity Paper 
air-freshens the smoke 


We found out the two things people want most in smoking today— and put 
them in one cigarette, new Alpine. When you smoke an Alpine, you get 
high filtration. And you get refreshing taste— from Alpine’s rich tobacco, 
light touch of menthol and high porosity paper. Why not enjoy both 
high filtration and refreshing taste in your next cigarette. Try Alpine. 


MORRIS. 


